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TO OUR READERS, 


Readers experiencing difficulty in obtainin the 
“Spectator” regularly and promptly threugh the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
ost in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
he yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator” is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existin 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘ Spectator” shoul 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Spectator’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_>——— 

rY\HERE isanother delay in the meeting of the Irish Provisional] 

Parliament. It was to have met on Saturday, July 15th, 
but it has been put off for a fortnight on the ground, as officially 
announced by the Provisional Government, that a great number 
of the members are engaged in restoring order in the country. 
Though this postponement is not a good sign, we must continue 
to hope that order really will be restored and that before long, 
even if it may not be possible in a fortnight, the Provisional 
Parliament will mect. But as to what progress is being made 
in the restoration of order we must confess ourselves to be 
entirely in the dark. Dublin is cut off from Cork, and what 
little news comes from Dublin has passed through the trans- 
forming hands of a censor. 





The Provisional Government have announced that they have 
had a satisfactory response to their appeal to all men of good will 
to rally to the side of the Free State. The Lord Chancellor 
in the House of Lords on Thursday, July 6th, made a similar 
appeal to the “young gentlemen” of the South of Ireland. 
Meanwhile, the whereabouts 6f Mr. De Valera is still a mystery. 
Dublin itself has been quiet since the suppression of the Repub- 
licans there, but the Republicans still hold the telegraph offices 
south of the capital. Business has not been able to recover 





quickly, and it is said that there is great distress among the 
people of the capital. Mr. Cathal Brugha, otherwise Charles 
Burgess, the Republican irreconcilable who, as we recorded last 
week, was seriously wounded in the siege of Sackville Street, 
has died. 


The official Free State messages from Dublin state that the 
irregulars are being successfully rounded up in Leitrim, Sligo 
and Donegal. Nevertheless, the irregulars have been able to 
do a great deal of damage to property, including many bridges 
and sections of the railways. The Dublin reports tell us practi- 
caily nothing about Cork, and we turn to the Cork newspapers 
to try to glean some information. We at once find that the 
Cork newspapers are publishing official Republican news. 
The glowing account of Republican successes published in one 
newspaper is probably distasteful to the vast majority of the 
readers of that paper. No doubt certain columns in the news- 
papers are commandeered for the benefit of the Republicans at 
the point of the pistol. We must, therefore, read the news as 
presented by the Republicans with extreme reserve. 





It appears that the Headquarters of the “ Irish Republican 
Army” are at Limerick. We are told that the whole * First 
Southern Division” area has been cleared of Free State troops, 
and that it has been possible to detach men belonging to the 
First Southern Division to operate outside their own area, 
Heavy fighting is reported from the “ Eastern Area.” It is 
stated that in the “ Third Southern Division’ the Free State 
troops advanced from near Athlone, but were forced to retire, 
and that the Republican troops have since “taken the initia- 
tive’ and compelled the Free State trvops to act entirely on the 
defensive. So the bulletin goes on. We wonder how much truth 
there is in it. Under the heading, ‘“ What the Republicans 
Have Done,” the Republican Publicity Department declares 
that Mr. Collins is firing on Republicans because he has been 
ordered to do so by England. 


Speaking at Belfast on Wednesday, Mr. R. J. Lynn insisted on 
the essential need for suppressing crime and disorder in the 
North. We are glad to know that considerable progress has 
been made within the last few days towards preventing the 
disgraceful scenes of murder and riot in Belfast. Mr. Lynn’s 
speech was exactly what it ought to have been and what we 
should have expected. How different from the wicked and 
bigoted inflammatory nonsense that is falsely put into the mouth 
of the loyalist representatives of Belfast! Mr. Lynn said that 
the Orange Institution could adopt only one course and that 
was to denounce crime ‘‘ no matter who the criminal might be.” 





He asserted in the name of the Institution that Orangemen 
asked for no ascendancy over the Roman Catholic minority, and 
that the liberty they demanded for themselves they were pre- 
pared to extend to others. The minority had every right to 
protection and would certainly receive it provided that they 
recognized the obligation to obey the law and not to act as 
gunmen. The vile story that Orangemen hated their Roman 
Catholic countrymen was “ circulated by the enemies of peace.” 
The Orange Institution wanted “ love and peace instead of hate 
and crime ”—a sentiment that was cheered by the audience— 
and it appealed to Roman Catholics to drop the revolver, the 
bomb and the torch and to try to establish “ the principles laid 
down by the Prince of Peace.” 


The political situation in Germany is still confused, but it 
looks as if the Republican idea is gaining ground. On Sunday 
the executive of the German People’s Party, hitherto Monarchist 
in its views, formally declared that Germany could only recover 
by maintaining her Republican constitution. The Socialists 
question the sincerity of this declaration by Herr Stinnes and 
his allies, whom they wish to exclude from any share in the 
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Government. But it is none the less significant that the People’s 
Party should feel it necessary to profess Republican sentiments. 
Search is still being made for the ringleaders in the Monarchist 
conspiracy which led to the murder of Dr. Rathenau and to the 
assault on Herr Harden, the journalist. The prevailing unrest 
is reflected in the sudden collapse of the German exchange last 
week, when as many as 2,460 marks were quoted for the pound 
sterling. A mission was hastily dispatched to Paris with the 
object of demanding a suspension of the reparation payments 
after the instalment of £2,500,000 in gold, due this week, had 
been paid. It would be premature to conclude that Germany is 
going bankrupt, but the rapid decline of the mark must intensify 
her difficulties. 


The Hague Conference has resolved itself into a series of 
conflicting interrogatories. The Bolsheviks continue to ask for 
immense credits, and the European delegates repeatedly inquire 
what security they offer to the foreign investor. M. Krassin 
last week repudiated his alleged promise that nine-tenths of 
the foreign properties in Russia should be restored to their 
owners, the remaining tenth being compensated. On Monday 
he said that the Bolsheviks would grant agricultural concessions 
in an area of 15,000 square miles—re-establishing, that is to 
say, some of the large private estates which the peasants appro- 
priated five years ago. On Wednesday Litvinoff made so 
evasive a reply to the plain question whether the Bolsheviks 
would let foreigners resume possession of their properties that 
Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame adjourned the committee, with a 
hint that it might not meet again. It is hard to believe that 
anything will come of the conversations at The Hague. 


The Bolsheviks have sent an insolent reply to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who, on behalf of the British Churches, had 
protested against the attack on the heads of the Orthodox 
Church and had proposed to send a small Protestant delegation 
to Russia. The Commissary who sent the reply did not challenge 
the Archbishop’s statements, but made the silly and offensive 
suggestion that the “ class solidarity” of the Anglican, Presby- 
terian and Nonconformist leaders was “ directed against the 
labouring masses.” The Archbishop, in a courteous and tem- 
perate answer, denied that he and his fellow-Christians had 
any political aims in their appeal on behalf of the Russian 
bishops and clergy. He reminded Moscow that, while many 
people here and in America were striving to renew friendly 
relations with the Russian people, the Bolshevik campaign 
against the Russian Church must make such efforts vain. The 
execution of Russian religious leaders—such as the much 
respected Metropolitan of Petrograd, who now lies under 
sentence of death—would, he said, cause widespread 
indignation and horror. The Archbishop’s intervention has 
shown the Bolsheviks in the worst possible light. 


The Bill to give effect to the Washington Treaties was read 
a second time in the House of Commons on Friday, July 7th. 
Mr. Amery said very truly that the treaties “ represented the 
greatest triumph of practical idealism” attained in our time. 
The Bill would enable the British Government to prevent any 
British shipbuilder from constructing a war-vessel without 
licence. Mr. Asquith warmly commended the treaties, laying 
stress on the clause which limits the size of a capital ship to 
35,000 tons. Captain Elliot said that it was far more necessary 
to limit air armaments than to cut down navies; he attributed 
the success of the Washington Conference to economic rather 
than to humanitarian considerations. Other Members insisted 
on the reality of the danger from the air. Mr. Amery, however, 
reminded the House that Rome was not built in a day, and that 
the limitation of naval armaments was, at any rate, a step 
towards the goal. 


Mr. Churchill, in the House of Commons on Tuesday, gave a 
hopeful account of the state of Mesopotamia. The cost of our 
occupation had been reduced for this year from £24,221,000 
to £9,096,000, and should be much less next year. Further, the 
British forces had sustained no loss for a year or more, except 
in Southern Kurdistan. Mr. Churchill commented on the 
strange fact that the Mandate—which is really a trust calling 
for great self-denial on our part—is regarded in the Middle East 
as a sort of servitude. King Feisal and his people wanted to 
deal directly with us and to disregard the League of Nations, 
from whom we hold the Mandate. Our suggestion that we might 
abandon the Mandate and leave Irak to its own devices had, 





however, caused King Feisal to modify his objections. A treaty 
was being drafted, within the terms of the Mandate, to define 
the relations between Great Britain and the Irak Government. 
If there were any prospect of getting back some of the millions 
that we have expended for the benefit of the Arabs of Mesopo- 
tamia, this heavy burden might be borne with less impatience. 
But, to judge from the case of Egypt, we must expect nothing— 
not even gratitude. 


Lord Derby, at the head of a deputation of Lancashire cotton- 
spinners, invited the Prime Minister last week to suspend the 
duty on fabric gloves until the Lancashire case against it had 
been properly investigated. Mr. Howarth, for the employers, 
and Mr. Booth, for the operatives, protested vigorously against 
a tariff which would, they said, have the effect of injuring their 
export trade by creating a prejudice against Great Britain 
and causing foreigners to make their own yarn or to buy it 
anywhere but in Lancashire. Mr. Howarth stated that if all 
the British fabric-glove makers were fully employed they would 
not use a fifth as much Lancashire yarn as Saxony was taking 
from us. The deputation, in short, presented most formidable 
arguments for upholding the Free Trade policy. 


The Prime Minister, in reply to the Lancashire men, declared 
that in these exceptional times the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act was intended as a wall against a deluge of absurdly cheap 
goods which might come upon us through the collapse of the 
foreign exchanges. He was, he said, alarmed at the cata- 
strophic fall of the mark, which is now wortha tenth of a penny. 
The German workman was producing goods at less than half the 
wages paid here, and the wonder was that German goods had 
not flooded the world’s markets. He illustrated the situation 
by saying that two men in Vienna had each 10,000 kronen. 
One put his money into the bank. The other bought wine and 
drank it. Through a sudden fall in the exchange it then turned 
out that the wine-drinker’s empty bottles were worth more 
than the other man’s bank deposit. Germans were therefore 


converting all their money into goods. But when that home 
demand ceased, we should be faced with enormous imports at 
prices with which we could not compete. The Prime Minister 
did his best to support his colleague, Mr. Baldwin, who insists 


on putting the Act in force. For all that, a fresh Committee was 
appointed on Monday to consider the strong objections taken 
by Lancashire to the duty on fabric gloves. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Newton drew 
attention to the attempt in London to persuade people to walk 


on the left. He said that forty local authorities in the London 
police area had joined in the attempt and he suggested that the 
Home Office should authorize the police to assist in bringing 


about the change of rule. Having regard to the great difficulty 
of inducing people to alter their habits he thought the attempt 
in London had so far yielded “results which were not un- 
satisfactory.” It may be so, but we are not ourselves con- 
vinced that there ever was a habit of walking on the right. No 
doubt most people if questioned on the subject would have 
answered that the rule was to walk on the right, but except in 
particularly busy thoroughfares it was impossible to notice that 
the rule was observed. 


Lord Newton said that the old rule of walking on the right 
probably dated back to the time when people carried swords. 
That again may be so, but we think there was another rule, 
probably contemporaneous with the carrying of swords, for a 
man “ to give the wall,” as the phrase was, toa woman. That 
is to say, a man, when meeting a woman, would walk on the 
outside of the pavement, which was theoretically the position of 
danger. As Lord Newton truly said, the change which the local 
authorities of London have tried to introduce is desirable, 
because to walk on the left is to faco the oncoming traffic. 
When people walk on the right in a crowded street they are in 
danger of being pressed into the gutter and may be struck by 
traffic which is overtaking them and which they have never 
seen. Lord Onslow, in answering Lord Newton, said that the 
Commissioner of the City Police was not in favour of the change 
and that the Home Secretary was not prepared to instruct the 
police to take any action in the matter. 


Altogether it is a pretty muddle. Those of us who used to 


persevere in walking on the right in spite of sundry attempts to 
force us from that constitutional position now hardly know 
what todo. Formerly, when we collided head-on with a walker 
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who did not know the rule or who disregarded it, we at least felt 
that we had custom, if not law, on our side. Now we feel that 
* the other person may have been put in possession of that 
conviction. London is becoming almost like Rome where, it is 
said, in one part of the city the drivers keep to the left and in 
another part of the city to the right. Surely it was rash of the 
local authorities to chalk the new rule on thousands of pavements 
without being sure that the police would give them any help or 
that the Home Office approved. If the reform is desirable, as 
on the grounds of common sense we think it is, its acceptance 
may be delayed by the muddle. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, the Duke of Northumber- 
land put a very pertinent question to the Government when he 
asked whether the people who had hawked about promises of 
honours had done so with the authority of the Government. 
The Duke said that he had in his possession letters offering 
honours in return for donations to party funds. Lord Crawford 
denied that such action had been sanctioned by the Government. 
The Duke of Northumberland expressed his opinion that the 
Government could not possibly have lent themselves to such a 
shameless traffic. We imagine that the Duke of Northumberland 
cannot be mistaken as to the facts. The process has probably 
been that somebody has offered honours to rich men in exchange 
for money, and when the proposals were accepted the honours 
were given though the Prime Minister knew nothing of the 
money transactions and was perhaps careful not to ask. 


Lord Lee of Fareham informed the House of Lords on Tuesday 
that the Admiralty adhered to its decision to build the two capital 
ships sanctioned by the Washington Treaty. They would be 
reasonably proof against any likely methods of attack, whether 
from the air or from under the water. They would cost, with 
all accessories and rescrve stores, £8,000,000 apiece. When 
they were complete, four existing ships would be scrapped, thus 
saving the employment of 1,100 men and £250,000 in upkeep. 
America now had three post-Jutland ships, Japan had two, 
while we had only one “hybrid battle-cruiser,” the ‘ Hood.’ 
Thus, if we did not build the new ships, we should have to 
abandon the one-power standard—a course which would be 
fatal to our prestige. Lord Lee dismissed as negligible the 
outcry against capital ships. The great sailors, headed by 
Lord Beatty, were, he said, unanimous in their belief that 
capital ships would continue to be essential. 


We have written at length, elsewhere, about the problem 
of the Canadian cattle embargo, but we must record here the 
most interesting and encouraging debate which took place 
in the House of Lords on Wednesday. Lord Chaplin moved 
a resolution that the removal of the embargo on Canadian 
store-cattle would be “‘ a fatal blow to the prosperity of English 
agriculture.” Lord Lincolnshire, on the other hand, called 
upon the Government to redeem their pledge of 1917 to lift 
the embargo. The Lord Chancellor announced that the 
Government had decided to leave the question to the free decision 
of both Houses. He himself was in favour of lifting the 
embargo, and he had given a promise to that effect in 1918. 


Lord Long, who, by the way, was the originator of the 
embargo, now said that it ought to be ended, as he regarded 
the pledge given by Lord Ernle at the Imperial Conference as 
a pledge that extended beyond the War and must be honoured. 
Lord Harris moved that the debate should be adjourned in order 
that the House might consider a resolution to the effect that 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission in favour of 
admitting Canadian store-cattle should be considered. Quaran- 
tine precautions, as prescribed by the Royal Commission, would, 
of course, be taken at the ports, Lord Harris’s proposal was 
agreed to. The outlook is thus promising. We have great 
hopes now that the embargo will be lifted. Tho handling of 
the matter by the Lords was sensible and creditable. 


The Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, which was read 
@ second time in the House of Commons on Monday, and was 
carried by 199 votes to 57, is rightly named, inasmuch as it 
deals with a multitude of subjects, small and great. One clause 
enables the British Museum Trustees to charge for admission. 
Another clause empowers the Ministry of Health to upset its 
bargain with the local authorities in regard to housing schemes, 
A third clause, by annulling certain clauses in an Act of last 
year, virtually puts an end to the continuation schools which 
have now been established in London. A fourth clause makes 





it optional for parents to send their children to school at the 
age of five. These economies were proposed by the Geddes 
Committee. But Sir Donald Maclean justly complained that 
the Committee’s proposal to abolish the unneeded Ministry of 
Transport, which costs £212,000 a year, had been-ignored. 





The Rev. Conrad Noel, Vicar of Thaxted, was ordered by 
the Consistory Court last Saturday to remove the Red flag 
and the Sinn Fein colours with which he had persisted in decorat- 
ing the church for some years. The Chancellor of the Diocese 
pointed out that the flags had been introduced without 
authority and had been a cause of disorder. Many parishioners 
had ceased to attend the church, and indignant but ill-advised 
patriots had caused disturbances in trying to remove the 
symbols. The case illustrates the harm that an eccentric 
clergyman can do in a country parish where there is no 
alternative place of worship for Churchmen. But it 
shows also that the aggrieved parishioners have a remedy, 
slow and costly though the Church courts may be. 


The City Corporation, as we write on Thursday, is engaged in 
discussing the revived scheme for a new bridge over the Thames 
immediately to the south of St. Paul’s. We earnestly hope that 
the Corporation will delay a decision and give serious thought 
to the proposal made by Lord Plymouth, for the London Society, 
to expend the funds available from the Bridge House Estates on 
a new bridge at Charing Cross. There is urgent need for a new 
road bridge between Waterloo and Westminster, whereas few 
persons seriously believe that a fifth bridge into the City is 
required. Southwark Bridge has lately been rebuilt, and the 
traffic over it is relatively small. Charing Cross is outside the City 
boundaries, but the Corporation, as in its generous purchase of 
Epping Forest and Burnham Beeches, has never restricted its 
zeal for the good of London within the precise limits of its own 
jurisdiction. A new Charing Cross bridge, built at the expense 
of the Bridge House Estates, would confer an immense boon 
on London as a whole, without affecting the City ratepayer. 

On Friday, July 7th, Lord Balfour presided at the annual 
meeting of the London Library. He was able to endorse a 
most satisfactory report, as also was Mr. Gosse, who, we are 
glad to note, was elected as Vice-President. That is a most 
appropriate appointment in every way. We confess ourselves 
in a condition amounting to perennial preferential prejudice in 
respect of the London Library. It must have faults, but we 
cannot discover them. To be particular, there is nothing in 
the world to match the benevolent courtesy, ready intelligence, 
and a helpfulness amounting to divination which mark the 
whole staff of the Library, from Mr. Hagberg Wright to 
the youngest official. If Satan lost the Registers of Hell and 
strayed into the London Library in hopes of getting information 
as to the authorship of books, &c., he would get it in five 
minutes and return comforted to his spiritual home. Bucking- 
ham Palace cannot show more politeness and well-bred con- 
sideration than the corner house in St. James’s Square. The 
“aura” of the building is one of distinction, quietness, ease, 
and insight. Long may the Library flourish. It is a standing 
proof of the virtues of the Voluntary System. 





Our readers will hear with great pleasure that the Trustees of 
the National Gallery have determined to try an experiment in 
the policy of making our Palaces of Art also Palaces for the 
People’s Pleasure. They are arranging for a performance of 
music in their Galleries on Tuesday next, July 18th, at 3 o’clock. 
Sir Hugh Allen is sending a quartet from the Royal College of 
Music to play Beethoven (F minor, op. 95) and Haydn (C major). 
That is a fascinating scheme and marked by good taste as well 
as by imagination and the liberal mind, The fact that the 
nation’s students will play to us while we look at our pictures 
gives the function a touch of communal family life which is 
delightful. As the original proposers of the plan we feel proud, 
but to the authorities at the National Gallery belongs the real 
credit. Suggestions are easy enough ; it is the carrying out that 
is the difficulty. We veritably believe now that London will 
soon be what it dught to be—the Paradise of the Poor Scholar 
and the Cashless Connoisseur ! 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 ¢ent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1004; 
Thursday week, 100; a year ago, 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMWERCE, LABOUR, AND THE CREED 
OF CHRIST.—I. 


a EN and masters, what shall we do tobe saved ’— 


industrially and commercially ?”’ The question 
we have put is the question of the hour. If an answer 
can be found all may yet be well and the world will 
continue to turn on the economic poles of demand and 
supply, production and consumption. If we can find no 
answer, then the future is indeed dark and precarious 
and we are of all men most miserable. 

Though it is a tremendous thing to say, we believe that 
a signpost to the true road—the road that leads to the 
answer—was set up at a small meeting held at Gresham 
College a week ago last Wednesday, a meeting over which 
Sir James Martin presided, and at which Mr. John Murray, 
the Member of Parliament, and Mr. Angus Watson, a 
man noted not only for his great commercial ability but 
for his intense desire to help the good cause, made speeches 
of real understanding. The proposals that they made 
and the spirit in which they argued were based on 
reason, common sense, and the universal experience of 
mankind in regard to the relations between Labour and 
Capital. But they were not content, and rightly not 
content, with these considerations. They realize that 
while we must obey reason and common sense we must 
never forget that we are men and Christians. Always 
let humanity say the last word in human relations. But 
that means follow the teaching of Christ—a very different 
thing, remember, from following the dictates of what is 
too often called Christianity—the dictates of the lawyers, 
Scribes and Pharisees who have fastened upon the 
Christian religion as they fastened upon the religion of 
the Jews. The golden thread of Christian morals and of 
the Christian spirit in its highest and purest form must 
run through all that is woven on the humming looms 
of commerce. 

But though we must remember so to be business men as 
not to forget we are followers of Christ, we must also never 
forget, and that is also in essence a part of the teaching 
of Christ, that there must be something through which 
the thread can run. You cannot Christianize the empty 
air. There must be a product to work upon. But there 
is no real difficulty here. The spirit of humanity, of self- 
sacrifice, and of “ doing unto others as you would be done 
by,” when given its true interpretation in the economic field, 
turns out to be the foundation of the science of supply 
and demand. For example, when Sir James Martin said 
that there was a responsibility resting upon every man to 
labour with all his strength and intelligence for the common 
good, he was really expressing the economic truth that 
the creation of the things men need and desire is quite as 
altruistic as it is self-regarding. Do what you will, you can 
hardly be selfish in business if you obtain a product. You 
cannot in the long run hold up the fruits of Labour and of 
Capital, for neither can get on without the other. In the 
end your production must filter down through a hundred 
channels and benefit mankind as a whole. But while 
producing you must never forget that you are dealing, 
not with steel, wood, and stone, but with human beings, 
and that unless they have freedom, justice and human 
consideration, you will never get the best work out of them. 
Above all, to produce well the workers must be men of 
understanding, that is, well-educated people. Only so will 
they have the imagination to see their way through the 
labyrinth of cause and effect, and discover that essential 
union and partnership which, say what we will and do 
what we will, must always exist between Capital and 
Labour. This partnership can never be dissolved, though 
we may make its progress painful, slow, and difficult when 
it ought to be easy. 

But we must leave these ger eralities and also, at present, 
leave aside the excellent practical suggestions of Mr. 
Angus Watson—suggestions drawn from his own wide 
experience in the application of sound principles to 
industry and commerce. What we want to deal with in 


detail is the remarkable speech made by Mr. John Murray 
—a man who thoroughly understands economics, and who 





also has sympathy and inspiration. He makes, as he 
should, the humanizing of production his prime care, 
though he does so without any attempt to violate the 
inevitable law that acts must have their material con- 
sequences, whether we like or dislike the result. Mr, 
Murray’s speech will, we hope, be republished as a leaflet, 
for it was full of illuminating and helpful things. 

Some of these helpful things we shall pick out to-day, 
some in our next issue, though it may deprive the present 
article of unity and precision. The working-classes, 
says Mr. Murray, are far more sensitive and emotional 
than the educated classes. The reason is that the minds 
of the employer class have been “toughened by edu- 
cation.” That is absolutely true and a truth always 
to be borne in mind. Education enables men to bear 
far more in every field of human action than tkey could 
have borne without it, - The reason is that they learn 
consequences. They see what will happen if they do 
certain things which their mere instincts or emotions 
are prompting them to do. In a word, they look 
ahead. That is why the educated are so much better 
disciplined than the uneducated. They are not better, 
or braver, or more loyal, than the uneducated ; but they 
see the results of the want of discipline. The peasant 
soldier when he is angry or sulky does not realize what the 
consequence of mutinous action will be, whereas the 
gentleman-conscript, who has been to a high-class school 
and a University, knows what he will be in for if he does 
mutiny. He realizes aiso that, except by some extra- 
ordinary piece of luck, nothing can be built upon mutiny 
and indiscipline, and that it is ten chances to one against 
anyone ever getting what he wants through a military 
émeute. The way to accomplish things is not by throwing 
down one’s arms and striking or killing one’s officers if 
one is in the Army, or by descending into the streets if one 
is a citizen; but by careful organization and common 
action with those who think likewise. 

But this divergence between the educated and the 
uneducated tends, as Mr. Murray shows, to produce a great 
psychological gap between the employers and the employed. 
The working-class: s, he points out, are apt to think that 
they are clever anu that the classes above them are stupid. 
They think themselves sympathetic, and they think the 
richer classes callous. On the other hand, the professional 
class and the employing class generally regard the working- 
class as “wholly unstable and having minds without 
principle.” What Mr. Murray wants is to find some way 
of bridging this gap. He, of course, sees that education 
and mental development are the essential ways to get 
toughness of mind in both classes. If you could get that, 
and could introduce into the working-man the self-reliance, 
the will power and the general mental force of tho 
professional classes, you would have done the trick. 

In such circumstances the working-man would become 
much more reasonable, and, therefore, much more formid- 
able, than he is now. He would be a person whom the 
selfish employer would find much more difficult to get 
the better of. And a very good thing too! Nothing 
demoralizes employers so much as the mental weakness 
of the manual worker as he is now. The workman 
who fully realized the fact that he was a partner in the 
business, and who thought out the consequences, would 
soon get and soon deserve a much bigger share of profit 
than he gets now. Take a very simple case as illustration. 
Modern domestic servants are far better educated than 
they were forty years ago. Many of them, indeed, 
have been as well educated as their mistresses. The 
result is that they are far less filled with the prejudices 
which make for friction and inefficiencies. They know 
what they want, and they know what are the sine gua nons 
of service, the things which cannot be violated without 
destroying the business by which they intend to live, with- 
out, that is, making it not worth while for people to hire 
them. They see that it is foolish to cut off the bough on 
which they want to sit. 

The specific example which Mr. Murray gives of the 
want of a mind tough enough to build the little bridges of 
imagination is the fact that working-people who have never 
been in control of anything usually imagine that there is 
nothing so interesting, nothing so pleasant, nothing so 
powerful, as to be in control of something. They know 
that they are under rules, regulations, and limitations, and 
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they find them irksome, and they are innocent enough to 
think that the people at.the top are entirely free from these 
rules and regulations, and can give immediate executive 
action to their aspirations and desires. Of course, nothing 
js in reality less true. The man at the top is often the 
least free man in the whole concern. The manual worker, 
when he has left the factory, is a really fre: man. When 
his head is on the pillow it is not full of anxieties as to 
whether prices are going to shift in the wrong direction. 
He is not haunted by the thought that he has bought at 
Is. a pound and will have to sell at 10d. on a vast scale. 

We are well aware that the employer as compensation 
obtains the luxuries of life and generally has a much 
better time; but it is not better in the way that the 
workers are apt to think it is. The worker might, if he 
would reflect, see the proof in his own organizations. The 
Trade Union delegate or official or Member of Parliament is 
much better paid than the manual worker, but he certainly 
is not nearly so free. In fact, he is generally a sorely 
harassed man. The truth is, we are all the servants of 
circumstance, though we do not all realize it. Indeed, as 
Mr. John Murray notes, people realize it so little that they 
will engage in a great strike, like the recent engineering 
strike, on the question of control. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CANADIAN CATTLE EMBARGO. 

\ ANY of those who want to retain the embargo on 
I the importation of Canadian store cattle are 
presenting their case in such a way that the public is in 
danger of being seriously misled. There is already a 
tendency among people who derive their knowledge of 
agriculture from occasional discussions in the newspapers 
to believe that British farmers as a whole would suffer 
from the importation of Canadian live cattle and that if 
the farmers’ interests are to be sacrificed it will be done 
on the ground that a certain pledge given to Canada 
must be honoured. The British farmer in that case, it is 
argued, will have to put up with the situation. Now, we 
venture to state the facts in an entirely different way. 
If a vote were taken from all the people interested in 
producing food from the land in Great Britain, that vote 
would be quite likely to go in favour of importing Canadian 
cattle. In British farming the wishes of the few—or at 
least of a party, though a strong one—are being confused 
with the wishes of all. 

It is possible, even probable, that among the recognized 
leaders of agriculture the vote would go for keeping the 
embargo. ‘The reason is that the breeding of pedigree 
cattle in this country has been one of our national glories. 
In improving the blood of various types we have taught 
the whole world and have, as a matter of fact, supplied 
the whole world with animals for breeding. But let us 
state the case for importation on its widest grounds. It 
is not a question of cheapening meat for the consumer, 
though such a cheapening might follow importation. 
Clearly, if we wanted to take the shortest cut of all to 
cheapening meat we should import it dead in increasing 
quantities, because dead meat, taking up little space as 
it does, is brought across the seas more cheaply than live 
meat. The real reason \ ‘iy the average farmer should, 
and as we suspect does, want the importation of Canadian 
store cattle is that they improve his land. We are thinking 
of the arable farmers and mixed farmers in the mass, and 
not of the minority of stock-breeders. 

In a message to farmers at the beginning of the year 
Mr. Lloyd George stated that every pound of food produced 
at home lightens our burdens of debt; and Sir Arthur 
Boscawen, though he is the principal champion of retaining 
the embargo, has declared that the world is short of food 
and is likely to be so for some time. We want, then, to 
see more food produced in these islands and the impor- 
tation of Canadian cattle will help because they supply 
the raw material for enriching the land, namely, manure. 
Naturally, the average farmer wants to obtain this raw 
material in the cheapest way. At present his market 
is restricted. He is told that he must buy only home- 
bred or Irish cattle. As things are the price of manure 
is high. It would be at once lowered if there were many 
more cattle being fed for beef and supplying the raw 
material for fertilizing the land. Under the present 





system, during the past few years the feeders of cattle 
have been losing heavily on their store beasts. The 
inevitable sequel is that cautious men reduce the number 
of beasts they.feed if they do not cut them off altogether. 
Less manure is progressively being put into the land. 
Why should the tenant farmer who covenants under his 
lease to cultivate his land “ according to the rules of good 
husbandry ” be on with the embargo when he sees 
such results? If he remains a scrupulous tenant he does 
so at a loss. Sir Arthur Boscawen has called the agitation 
for the removal of the embargo “ fictitious” and he has 
said that it was carried on by the meat traders. He must 
have been unfortunate in not coming across farmers 
holding the opinions which the present writer has 
frequently heard expressed. 

It may be said that after all just because we are supreme 
in the industry of breeding valuable cattle we ought to be 
very careful not to accept the risk of importing disease. 
We agree that disease brought from across the seas would 
be a calamity. But is there any real reason for fearing 
this? All the evidence which we have read and heard 
recently supports the view that Canadian cattle are remark- 
ably free from disease. The objection held good formerly, 
but the supporters of the embargo must not be allowed 
to ride off unchallenged now when they assert that sanitary 
precautions are a sufficient reason for maintaining the 
embargo. Not that all supporters of the embargo by any 
means state their case on sanitary grounds alone. Many 
of them like the embargo because they are Protectionists 
and believe that in keeping out every kind of import that 
plausibly can be kept out they are doing a good service 
to the greatest of British industries. We believe most 
strongly, however, that so far from helping British 
agriculture they are putting a strangle-hold on it. 

Some of the champions of the embargo combine the 
sanitary argument with the Protectionist argument, 
changing from one to the other as convenience dictates. 
As a mere matter of interest we should very much like to 
know with which horse they intend to try to win. Either 
argument assumes rather an amusing aspect when we find 
our Protectionists, who are almost without exception stout 
Imperialists, gravely arguing that what is regarded as an 
affront by the Canadians is not really an affront, or, if it 
were so, would not very much matter, while all the time 
they are quite ready to keep the embargo for the particular 
benefit of some other people. Who are these other people 
who particularly benefit? The Southern Irish. It is 
very strange. 

We would go so far as to say that it is quite arguable 
that the importation of live cattle from Canada would 
greatly benefit the pedigree stock-breeders in this country. 
The Canadians are go-ahead people. It is true of all types 
of cattle that a well-bred beast is more profitable than a 
badly-bred one. The Canadian importers of the future will 
therefore want to improve the type. The only way in 
which they will be able to do this with a certainty of success 
is by buying British pedigree stock to breed from. More- 
over, they will want to send their cattle free of disease. The 
sanitary objections really answer themselves. It is always 
possible to refuse entry to diseased cattle. It is just as 
practicable to impose and lift restrictions on live cattle 
according to circumstances as it is to muzzle and unmuzzle 
dogs. The discussion whether the pledge given to Canada 
should or should not be regarded strictly as a pledge is 
rather empty. Some honest men argue one way and some 
the other. For us it is enough to know that the Cana- 
dians would consider that they were being treated to rather 
sharp practice if the British Government said that they 
were not technically bound by a promise which was 
admittedly made during the War. When we add to that 
our conviction that it would be for the general good of 
British farming to admit the Canadian cattle, the case for 
importation seems to us overwhelming. 

Lord Lincolnshire, who moved an amendment in the House 
of Lords on Wednesday urging the Government to carry 
out their pledge, is himself a considerable farmer, and so is 
Lord Long, who takes the same view of the duty of the 
Government. Lord Ernle, who gave the pledge in 1917, 
more or less on his own authority, and who afterwards 
wished to withdraw it, admitted that Canada is excep- 
tionally free from cattle disease. He stated that the 
embargo re-ted “rather on the agricultural policy of the 
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United Kingdom than on the risk of diseases.” That is a 
most important confession. Lord Ernle at least has de- 
clared which horse he is trying to win with. All we can say 
is that if that has really been the policy of this country it 
has been entirely wrong. The Royal Commission, which 
seems to have been forgotten by many people, after a most 
careful inquiry recommended the lifting of the embargo. 
It is true that they added that in deference to the possible 
views of farmers the Government might delay in taking 
action, but they left this to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as a matter of temporary convenience. They were 
in no doubt that in principle it was desirable to lift 
the embargo. 

The whole controversy about the pledge may be restated 
like this: a pledge was undoubtedly given and Lord Ernle 
afterwards tried to withdraw it (remarking on one occasion 
that he had not yet consulted Ireland !), but Sir Robert 

orden has declared that Canada continues to regard the 

pledge as a pledge.» We should be less than just to the 
Canadians if we did not end this article by putting on 
record our appreciation of their attitude towards the 
British Government. Although the average Canadian 
regards the embargo as a provocation the Canadian Govern- 
ment have been wise and patient, but at the same time they 
have been spirited and firm. We cannot help wondering 
what they must think when they see our Protectionist- 
Imperialists, who for ever talk of bringing parts of the 
Empire nearer together, giving a slap in the face to one 
distinguished part when it ventures to suggest how the 
thing should be done. 





REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


FTER a great deal of preliminary talk the Resolutions 
for the reform of the House of Lords were announced 
on Tuesday. Nobody seems to take them very seriously 
and their vagueness suggests that the Government have 
introduced them partly to fulfil a promise and partly to 
serve as a basis of discussion for changes which are gener- 
ally regarded as belonging to the more distant future. 
We may state the gist of the Resolutions. The House 
of Lords, in addition to the Royal Peers, the Bishops and 
the Law Lords would consist of (a) members elected either 
directly or indirectly from the outside, (b) hereditary 
peers elected by their own order, (c) members nominated 
by the Crown. All members of the reconstituted House 
with the exception of Royal Peers and the Law Lords 
would sit for a term of years and would be eligible for 
re-election. The new House would consist approximately 
of 350 members. While it would not have any power 
to reject Money Bills the decision whether a Bill was or 
was not a Money Bill would not be referred solely to the 
Speaker as now, but to a Joint Standing Committee of 
the two Houses. The Speaker would be ex-officio Chairman 
of the Committee. 

In our judgment these proposals would produce a thor- 
oughly bad Second Chamber. In order to justify that 
judgment we must state briefly what the functions of the 
Second Chamber ought to be. In these days there can 
be no question of creating a Second Chamber in some 
sense equal or comparable to the House of Commons. 
Schemes for producing a balance between the Chambers 
were dear to the hearts of the Constitution-makers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but the circumstances 
are now entirely different. We live under full democracy 
which requires that the will of the people shall prevail 
and shall be the one source of legislative authority. That 
being so, the one and only object of a Second Chamber 
is not to compete with the House of Commons—not to 
assert itself so successfully against the Commons as to be 
able to turn all efforts at legislation into compromises— 
but simply to secure that in all cases of doubt the will of 
the people shall be expressed. That, after all, is as large 
a function as the Lords have claimed for a good many 
years. They have not attempted to turn down legislation, 
even though they may have intensely disliked it, when 
they felt that the Government had a compact majority 
and that the electorate was with them. All reform of the 
House of Lords ought, therefore, to aim at making easier 
and plainer this extremely useful function of seeing that 
the people have an opportunity of vetoing a Bill which 
they have shown visible signs of disliking. 





Unfortunately, the Second Chamber which would be 
set up under the present plan would be sufficiently like the 
House of Commons in respect of a large part of its member. 
ship to excite jealousy. Having no real authority it would 
yet be under the temptation to add to its authority. The 
only solution, as it seems to us, of the perennially trouble- 
some relations between the two Houses is that the Houso 
of Lords should be as deliberately unlike the House of 
Commons as possible. We would not let election, direct 
or indirect, enter into its composition. Is it pretended 
that the indirect election of Senators in the American 
Congress worked so well that we want to imitate it? As 
a matter of fact, the indirect election has been abandoned 
and direct election has been substituted. Direct election 
of a Second Chamber would hardly be tolerated here and 
nomination of the whole would be impossible. The last thing 
desirable in any case is that the Second Chamber should 
be a feeble reflection of the House of Commons. It is 
fairly obvious that while the House of Commons has been 
declining in reputation the House of Lords has on the whole 
been gaining and we ought to set ourselves to discover 
the reason for this access of prestige to the House of Lords 
and to preserve from it what is worthy of preservation. 

The principal reason why the Lords are much more 
respected now than seemed to be possible when the Parlia- 
ment Act apparently cut off a large part of its power is 
due to the fact that there are no log-rollers. The Lords 
are not under the thumb of any caucus ; they do not owe 
their position to political patrons. They are never in the 
painful position of saying, “Can I desert the people who 
put me here?” It may be said that the hereditary 
principle is a ridiculously illogical one. So it would be if 
it conferred the right to rule. But it does not. As we 
have already pointed out, the claim of the Lords is a very 
modest though a very useful one, and it happens that 
the haphazard of birth as a working principle has served 
us much better than we should have been served by any 
form of election or nomination ad hoc. Such devices 
would instantly deprive the Lords of a part of their 
freedom. Perhaps we ought rather to say that though they 
would deprive them of real freedom, it would give them 
at the same time an apparent power that would be very 
distasteful to the House of Commons. The great point 
is not merely to conserve what is good in the Lords, but to 
make it better. This could quite well be done if a peer were 
allowed to sit, not merely because he was a peer—he might 
merely be what Tennyson called “ some tenth transmitter 
of a foolish face ’—but because he had rendered valuable 
public services. We should like to see a peer before he 
received a writ being required to prove not only that he 
was the eldest legitimate son of his father, but that he had 
served the State in some responsible capacity. He might 
be required to show, for example, that he had been a member 
of the House of Commons or was a Privy Councillor or had 
been a Lord-Lieutenant of a County, or a Borough or 
County Councillor, or a Mayor, or a Governor of a Dominion 
or a Dependency, or had been in the Diplomatic Service, 
or had served so many years as an Officer in the Army or 
Navy, and so on. 

We should then have a body of members with real and 
varied experience, and subject to no demoralizing political 
bondage, who could not be swamped by the “ backwoods- 
men” at a crisis. It may be asked: “* Would you confine 
the Second Chamber entirely to hereditary peers?” 
Our answer is that we would not. We admit that some 
interests might most usefully be represented in the Second 
Chamber which at present are not provided for. The 
Crown could be given the power to create life peerages as 
is now done in the case of the Law Lords. Nonconformist 
religious bodies could, in this way, receive representation, 
and we are sure that they deserve it and would use it well. 

How, then, would the House of Lords, thus reconstituted, 
ensure, or help to ensure, that the country should be made 
safe for democracy ? We are convinced that it ought to 
be done and could be done only by the use of the Refer- 
endum or Poll of the People. Critics of the Poll of the 
People argue that it would limit the representative capacity 
of the Members of the House of Commons. We believe, 
on the contrary, that it would set free many men whose 
functions are now almost servile. They would be free 
from the haunting fear of a dismissal of the whole House 
because the Government had chosen to make some 
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particular measure a question of confidence. The Govern- 
ment would also be set free because, if the Poll of the 
People came into operation, they would justly be able 
to say that they were never out of touch with the feeling 
of the country. At the Poll of the People the nation 
should be asked, Will you or will you not have this measure 
which has now passed through all its stages? The answer 
would be a simple Yes or No. Our ideal for the future 
House of Lords is that it should play its part in referring 
doubtful measures to the electorate by this means. 

If the Poll of the People were introduced there would 
be no need whatever to interfere with the Parliament 
Act, which in practice would be superseded. It is a matter 
for discussion whether the Lords should have the power 
to add a Referendum clause to a Bill when rejecting it 
for the first time. If they were given that power the 
whole business of the three presentations of a Bill within 
two years before it automatically becomes law would 
be done away with. But even if this definite power were 
not granted to the Lords the very existence of the Refer- 
endum would make everything easier. If the Lords 
rejected a measure once there would be fairly good evidence 
that there was considerable feeling against 1t and public 
pressure would be brought to bear to end a tiresome and 
obstructive controversy as soon as possible. In other 
words, owing to the action of the Lords, a Referendum 
would inevitably be demanded. 

We have on frequent previous occasions met the 
objection that the Referendum would invariably be invoked 
against a Liberal—that is to say, a “reforming ’—Govern- 
ment, and that a Unionist Government would be left 
alone. But let us meet the objection once more. We 
would give any minority in the House of Commons num- 
bering more than one-third of the total strength the power 
to demand a Referendum. 





THE NEW COUNTY HALL. 

Y OW that the crowning cupola of the London County 
L Council’s new Hall has emerged from its cocoon of 
scaffolding and the bustle of a Royal opening is upon us, 
even the casual passer-by will think the time has come for 
him to have a good stare at the whole building, that he 
may tell his neighbour that he likes or does not like its 
looks, and why. Such, at any rate, should be the attitude 
of every intelligent citizen; he should eagerly canvass the 
merits or shortcomings of every new building put up 
within his city’s boundaries, applauding what is worthy 
and condemning what seems mean or trivial. When it is 
the very home of the City Fathers, the civic Capitol from 
which seven millions of him are ruled and rated, that is in 
question, the Londoner will surely take more than a languid 
interest or be a very dull dog indeed. 

I suppose the Hall will have cost a sum roughly equivalent 
to a ten-shilling subscription from every Greater-Londoner, 
though its amenity—.e., that going beyond the dictates of 
stark necessity which raises architecture above mere 
building—has probably cost us no more than a sixpence a 
head. These sixpences of ours have made possible a great 
monument in the place of a mere pile of “* Office Accommo- 
dation ”’—a monstrously enlarged edition, say, of Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, a building that can only be admired for 
the rather negative reason that it is bare of bad ornament 
(likewise of good) and because it is, for London, big. 

Personally, I am well satisfied with my bargain. I would 
pay many sixpences for one good look at such a building as 
the County Hall, and to have it permanently within a 
walk of my house as a public monument to be seen at any 
time makes me think almost kindly even of the rate 
collector. It must have been in 1908 that I first saw the 
design that has now so bravely materialized over West- 
minster Bridge and that I met its author, Mr. Ralph Knott, 
who had just won the competition open to all comers, 
therein defeating a number of specially invited architects 
of the highest standing. It is doubtful whether the 
judgment of any board of assessors was ever so unanimously 
supported and acclaimed by that small enlightened public 
that really cared about such matters as the grace and 
dignity of its public buildings. It is now some fourteen 
years since the original design was made, and our archi- 
tectural standards have certainly risen considerably in the 
interval, so that if Mr. Knott’s great building, as now 





realized, seemed a trifle stale and démedé, it would scarcely 
be surprising. As a fact, however, the County Hall comes 
through this ordeal triumphantly and now reveals itself as 
a fresh and vigorous piece of monumental architecture, 
conspicuously free from the tiresome minor mannerisms 
that so unfortunately “date ” many otherwise excellent 
modern buildings. During the long time of building, 
Mr. Knott has naturally had the opportunity for “ second 
thoughts,” usually and surely sometimes disastrously 
denied to architects working under more ordinary con- 
ditions, and wherever he has found cause to modify his 
first designs he has, I think, invariably improved upon 
them, though many of the changes have been imposed 
upon him by such practical considerations as finance and 
departmental office requirements. In all these complicated 
and difficult adjustments, Mr. Knott has been fortunate 
in having the help and advice of Mr. Riley, the 
Council’s ** Official Architect.” Such ornamental elaborae 
tion as there is has been kept admirably subservient to the 
scheme as a whole and, being sparingly introduced only at 
strategic points, has that effect of richness and animation 
which it ought to have, giving added scale, strength 
and impressiveness to the plain masonry of the rest by 
reason of the contrast. There is a Piranesian grandeur 
about the tunnelled approaches to the central court, a 
scale and an austerity calculated to impress the visitor with 
the awful majesty of London’s Civic Authority. Any 
citizen calling with a petition or a grievance would surely 
hesitate to demand an audience with beings accustomed to 
use such gigantic portals. No doubt this intimidation of 
the ratepayer is deliberately intentioned—one cannot have 
good go¥ernment without authority—but in any case the 
architect has provided the L.C.C. with a home that will 
exact from its members certain heroic qualities and attri- 
butes of nobility if they are not to appear as grotesquely 
over-housed as the lizards of the Parthenon. We have got 
a City Hall worthy of London; let us hope that we shall 
find councillors worthy of the Hall. 

Norman Shaw was one of the assessors of the Hall 
competition, and one can well imagine his approval of 
the winning design, carrying on and developing as it does 
certain tendencies that had begun to appear in his own 
later buildings and that seem to have come to flower, 
too, in the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

It is to Norman Shaw that we owe the presence of the 
great semi-circular re-entrant on the river front, justified 
in its present position by nothing but its undeniable 
beauty. In the original scheme this feature was planned 
on the other side, its wings embracing, as it were, the 
island formed by a detached circular concert hall. When 
counsels of economy made away with the island, the 
raison d'étre of the bay also disappeared, and in its present 
position it merely eats into the accommodation as a boy's 
bite into a sponge cake. 

Shaw, however, undaunted by the pedants, who insisted 
that there must be “ practical” reasons for architectural 
features, said that the thing was much too good to be 
lost, and pressed for its transference to its present position, 
where the westerning sun now plays engaging variations 
in light and shade within its gracious sweep and where 
the driven rain will scour the exposed surfaces of Portland 
stone a dazzling white in contrast with the deepened 
shadows formed by the soot deposits below the sculpture 
and projecting mouldings. The roof, too, of Roman tiles 
is already well on its way from red to black, but its 
steepness and its exposed situation may mean sufficient 
scouring by the weather to ensure some hint of its colour 
surviving. If it does not, I hope that a steam cleaner 
may be periodically employed until that happy day when, 
as a sensible, civilized people, we shall have ceased to 
pour forth polluting fumes and foulness into the air we 
breathe. How exhilarating would be the vivid green of 
the copper cupola in a clean sea air such as London’s ought 
to be—how mournfully black it will doubtless become 
within the year. 

As one of the most characteristic things about the 
place, it is surprising that “ the black roofs of London ” 
have never been celebrated in satirical song. They are 
as typical and discreditable as the harmful unnecessary 
fogs that produce them. With the eventual sooting over 
of the now gleaming main court in mind, it would bea great 
relief if a little greenery could be introduced therein~ 
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even a few large bay or box trees in tubs—with perhaps 
some trailing creepers depending in festoons and streamers 
from the circular balcony that surrounds the ante-court. 
One looks up at the sky through the ring of the balustrade 
and, failing floating gods and goddesses, cypresses and 
festoons of amorini and roses, a few plants of Ampelopsis 
Veitchii do seem necessary to complete the picture. 

There is no hope of grass in relief of the asphalt and 
masonry of the great ecurt, as its floor (very ingeniously) 
is the roof of more office accommodation below. Seeing 
that these offices are lit from wells, it is to be regretted 
that a fountain or something more exciting than the 
present skylight could not have been contrived as the 
central feature of this important court. 

The building is as yet, however, admittedly incomplete, 
and is still somewhat in a state of Céshabille in which it is 
really unfair to judge it. Not until the river fagade is com- 
pleted can we even pass judgment on that front—there 
is a “limp” 
slameful and hinder parts are unfairly exposed on the 
north-eastern flank. Even if the whole court needed to 
complete the <c!em* cannot be afforded, it is much to be 
hoped that the one side facing the river may at least be 
soon erected, and so give the necessary and inténded 
balance. 

When I have suggested that the towers in the angles 
of the ma‘n court seem rather weak and unrelated to the 
rest of the building, that the Ionic colonnade facing the 
Belvedere Road has rather more comfortable softness 
than lithe grace, that the terminal feature of the cupola 
lacks boldness, and that the chimney tops have been 
surrounded by unsightly iron railings, I have exhausted 
my short list of complaints and can allow my admiration 
for a noble building free play. The interior generally has 
achieved dignity through plainness, the restrained richness 
of the ceremonial parts of the building gaining impressive- 
ness by the contrast. 

The climax is very properly reserved for the great 
council chamber—octagonal, domed and lofty—where red 
leather, grey oak and quiet coloured marbles, softly lit 
by four tall windows, combine to produce an effect of 
calm grandeur unusual in a secular building. 

It is to be hoped that the public may be given the 
privilege of seeing this chamber and the other “ state 
apartments "’ of the New Hall. Perhaps, if they cannot 
be unreservedly thrown open, the L.C.C. might admit 
its electorate at sixpence a head, the money collected 
being handed over to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
for the cathedral’s urgent repairs. It would be a graceful 
gesture, implying a filial piety on the part of London’s 
newest “ national monument” in thus helping to support 
and preserve its most illustrious English ancestor. 

CLovex Witiams-E tis. 





A PARADISE OF POSTCARDS. 


\ 7 HEN one has made a blunder, there is only one thing 
to do—to own up. In drawing attention to Lord 
Sudeley’s splendid work in regard to the Museum Lecurers 
and Guides—work in which he has been magnificently 
supported by the authorities of the great museums and 
galleries of London—I had what I am afraid I must call 
the ignorant impertinence to suggest that the Museum 
should sell illustrated postcards, not merely of their great 
pieces of sculpture and major antiquities, but of all the 
wonderful things in their presses, cupboards, and bookshelves 
—their glorious illuminated manuscripts, mediaeval and 
Persian ; their priceless collection of water-colours, drawings, 
woodcuts, etchings, and hundreds of enchanting things, 
old and new, often of supreme beauty, which, owing 
to the physical conditions of time and space, are not 
immediately visible and available. You may have ten 
minutes to spare at the Museum, and it may be a delightful 
ten minutes, but in so short a time you cannot go and 
ask to be allowed to see a drawing by Millais, or a water- 
colour by David Cox, a Florentine woodcut, or a Persian 
manuseript, or an Indian miniature, 
Well, it turns out that what I was advising had been 
already done by the Museum authorities, and done to 
perfection. I say without hesitation that the sets of 


postcards issued by the British Museum have almost 
If a set of officials in a public 


made a Bureaucrat of me. 





in its rhythm at present and certain | 





institution can turn out things of this kind so cheaply, 
so intelligently, with such judgment and good taste, and 
without pecuniary loss, but rather an appreciable amount 
of profit, the State Socialists need not despair. I have 
just spent a happy morning in going through a whole 
set of Bloomsbury posteards—a set which I find can be 
obtained for 18s. or ld. each (there are 240 cards 
in the set). Further, sets in envelopes, most of which 
contain a leaflet of admirable criticism and information 
as to the series, can be obtained in sets of fifteen at Ls. 
the set. The single plain cards are, as I have noted, Id. 
each. The coloured cards, which, again, have gone a 
long way to convert me not only to ofticialism but, still 
more astonishing, to the three-colour process, are intoxi- 
catingly fascinating. [These are 2d. each, or the set of 
fifteen for 2s. 6d., and are to be obtained at the Museum 
or else from the following agents : Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., 
11 Grafton Street, W. 1; Oxford University Press, An ea 
Corner, F.C. 4.] ° 

Even if I assume that thousands of people knew of what 
were hidden delights to me, I expect I am not wrong in 
believing that there are still thousands who have not yet 
heard of the delights before them. To these I propose 
to address myself. I cannot imagine a better present 
than the complete set of the posteards, plain and coloured, 
which would cost only £2 altogether. If they were sent 
to some man or woman fond of the arts, scholarship, and 
history, resident in some outpost of the Empire, or in 
some lonely part of the British Islands, they would carry 
a microcosm of Paradise with them. It is true that things 
so small as postcards cannot give one the splendour and 
glory of a great statue or a great canvas; but, all the 
same, their smallness is one of their virtues. A man 
fond of such things, riding across the Syrian Desert, on tho 
camel tracks in the Sudan, or in Mesopotamia, or making 
some journey in West or East Africa, in Rhodesia, or on 
the North-West Frontier of India, or wherever there are 
wastes to pass and duties to be done, might easily thrust 
two or three of these little packets into his pocket or his 
saddle-bags. Then, at some lonely camping ground 
in tropical woods, in “ deserts where the snows are,” or 
in canoes or boats launched on some vast wastes of grey 
water in ocean-like lakes, he might invoke the divine 
consolation of the figurative arts through these tiny 
reflections of the great collections. 

“A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 
And little Eagles wave their wings in gold.” 

The British Museum, and the splendid porticoes wit! 
which Smirke endowed it, may cast its spiritual shadow 
on the snows*of Everest or across the palocrystic ice of 
the Arctic or the Antarctic seas. 

And now for my own pleasure, as much as for my readers’, 
I am going to put my hand into the lucky bag of the 
sixteen packets or sets and see what I obtain. The firs 
thing to reward me is the “ Persian Paintings” (fifteen 
coloured postcards, 2s. 6d., with a delightful dissertation), 
Choice has thrown a most fascinating picture to the top. 
We see Bahram Gir hunting with his mistress Azadah. 
Nobody but a Persian could have thought of such a thing. 
Apparently the hunt is on the snow, but, all the same, the 
trees are bursting into blossom. The great king is riding 
a camel, bow in hand, while round him frisk in evident 
enjoyment hares, antelopes, and gazelles. But most 
amazing of all is the fact that the fair dame, Azadah, 
while riding pillion on the camel, is facing the 
opposite way to her lord, In her hands she holds an 
enormous harp and with it apparently beguiles the time, 
or the Shah, or the aforesaid animals. It is an enchanting 
adventure, though I am afraid that the serious sporisman 
will hardly admit that it solves the question of ladies in 
the hunting field—that question which has perturbed 
men’s minds ever since Xenophon showed such anxiety 
to bring his charming young wife out with him when he 
rode with the Attic Harriers. The Shah’s hunting kit 
consists of a bright blue tunic and scarlet undercoat. 
His crown is golden and his bow red. The lady has a 
charming red Persian cap, but her gown is a kind of russet. 
The Shah’s arrow case is green. By the way, there are 
two apparently envious courtiers looking over the edge 
of the mountain. 

Very wonderful is the illustration showing Rustam 
kneeling before the body of his son Sohrab, after mortally 
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wounding him. Perhaps Matthew Arnold saw it in some 
private collection. Another Rustam and Sohrab picture 
frorn a Persian manuscript is specially enchanting, because, 
though it is full of Eastern feeling, it also has the Missal 
touch about it. 

There are more Persian and Indian paintings in Set C. 9. 
One of them is specially apropos to-day. Wo have had 
of late two republications of the Emperor Babur’s Memoirs, 
and very good memoirs they are. Here we see him por- 
travyed in the “ Persian style, Mogul School,” as a young 
man. He is reading, probably, his own immortal work 
in a garden, such as we know from his writings he loved 
above all earthly things. 
bright blue slipper with a yellow lining. The 
spring round his feet ; but we miss the water rills in which 
he particularly delighted. This collection has a 
many pictures of hermits, holy men and emperors, and 
* domestic For example, there is quite an 
enchanting picture of “ Tame Black Buck and Groom.” 
The groom is entirely arrayed in yellow. The buck has 


scenes,” 





He has kicked off one beautiful | 
flowers } 


great | 


painted and gilded horns and his coat is made of a red | 


fabric plentifully sprinkled with gold spangles and with 
a deep gold fringe. It is difficult to say which of the two 
looks the prouder of his clothes. “* Lovers letting off 
Fireworks over a Tank ”’ is delicious, and there is a picture 
entitled “‘ Elephant escaping ” 


as well as of sympathetic drawing. The fat old beast is 


which is full of humour | 


delighted with his escapade, especially as he is dressed | 


in his best clothes, has got his tusks magnificently gilded 
and sports large gold bangles on his legs. 

[ ought not to say any more about the Indian pictures, 
but I must notice in “Set C. 4, Indian Paintings,” a 
picture which appeals to me very greatly. I have always 
been fond of hermits, but I never knew to what lengths 


the hermit habit could go till I saw the postcard “ Mughal | 


School, Two Musicians visiting a female Hermit by night.”’ 
They are having a most delightful moonlight picnic. 
More discreet, but equally pleasant, is the picture of 


| though, of course, 


“Two Women visiting a female Hermit by night.” | 


Evidently the hermits of those days had no lack of company ! 
Very sweet and very highly coloured is “A Moslem 
Divine.” Members of the Established and Free Churches 
please copy | 
poet, working as a weaver at his loom, with two disciples,” 
to the new schools of verse. The colouring in this set 


| looks like it; 


I commend “ Kabir, the Hindu religious | 


is not perhaps so good as in the Persians, but a Moslem | 


mint giving an audience, apparently in the middle of 
the night, to a charming group of religious ladies is full 
of feeling. 
say that no country house can be considered complete 
without them. 


And now I fly to something very different—Set 14, 


Of these three sets, indeed, one may fairly | 


which contains charming reproductions of Pre-Raphaelite | 


drawings. “‘ Jephthah’s Daughter,” by Millais, is a wonder- 
ful piece of imaginative illustration, but even more attrac- 
tive is Charles Allston Collins’s “‘ Girl reading a letter.” 


The | 


fame of Rossetti’s prowess with the pencil is great, and | 
the drawings to represent him here have been admirably | 


selected, “ An Irish Girl” is very fascinating. 
wonderful drawing by C. A. Collins is “‘ Study for ‘ They 
that sow in tears,’” Millais’s unfinished 
* The Deluge ” is quite wonderful. 
the most fascinating draughtsman in this series is Collins. 
Frederick Sandys’s “A Woman's Head” is a fine piece 
of work. 
To show the glorious catholicity of the Museum I pass 
‘Set 57, Drawings by Claude Lorrain.” They are 
specially the admirable landscape of 
St. Peter’s with the ‘‘ Campanile 


to 
most attractive, 
Rome, which shows 
since demolished.” 
Well” and the enchanted and enchanting ‘“ Seaport at 
Sunset.” If connoisseurs will not be shocked, I venture 
to add the amen of the unlearned to this delightful packet. 

Very interesting, both from the historical and art points 
of view, are “ German Medals of the Great War.” Here 
is all the psychology of German militarism in little. These 
medals, indeed, justify Pope’s magnificent epistle on 
medals, Very wonderful is the satiric medal representing 
America’s contribution to the War and the menacing 
towers of the New York sea front. Fine, too, is the 
German Auxiliary Service medal, but finest of all from 
the pictorial point of view is the reverse of the medal 


Another | 


drawing of | 
On the whole, however, | 


Very fascinating is “ Rebekah at the | 


| reproductions of drawings by the old masters, 


struck to commemorate the victory at Tannenberg. The 
realistic portrait of Hindenburg is ugly and brutal, but 
the mediaeval swordsman on the reverse has great grandeur 
and vigour. The Tirpitz medal is conventional as well as 
brutal, and the Crown Prince one would have thought 
was meant for satire if one had not known the German 
nature. The reverse, however, shows an exceedingly 
fine design. oe 

The German Sixteenth Century Woodcuts are very 
attractive, but if I go on wondering with a foolish face 
of praise I shall weary my readers. I must not, however, 
in admiration for the postcards forget their bigger brothers. 
Take, for example, the excellent reproductions of mezzo- 
tints, by famous engravers, - prices according to size. 
People who wish to see these plates, ten by eight inches, 
price 1s, a set of four, should send to the Museum authorities 
for the catalogue. [The British Museum, London, is 
enough address.}| This will include the fine collotype 
Is. 6d. a 
set of four. These provide some of the “ best values for 
the money” to be found at the present time in what 
I may call the reproduction world. 

“The Chinese pictures,” of which there are 
charming examples, were most of them—if indeed, not all— 
exhibited in London at the opening of the last extension 
of the Museum. Most readers will, I am sure, remember 
the impression made upon them by the Earthly 
Paradise ” by an unknown painter who flourished at the 
time equivalent to the end of our Middle Ages. This is 
one of the strangest, as well as one of the most beautiful, 
pictures in the world. It has been very well reproduced, 

copy made by mechanical process 
or by hand can give the full rapture conveyed by the 


many 


famous ~~ 


10 


original. Still, it is a delightful reminder of a fascinating 
work. The scholarly catalogue tells us that it is “a 
group of beatified ‘immortals’ arriving at the shores of 


a lake, where the Jade Emperor, consort of the ‘ Fairy 
Queen’ Si Wang Mu, descends through the air to greet 
them.” But that sounds like heaven, and the picture 
but then why “The Zarthly Paradise”? 
However, these questions are not material, though I am 
sure that even the old Somersetshire man, if he saw the 
picture, would not say of this heaven, * That be a'l very 
well, but ge oi Compton Dando.” The well-known * Wild 
Geese by a Mountain Stream,” by Lin Liang, are, of course, 
reproduced, and so is that * Tiger by a Mountain Torrent ” 
who poses as “a symbol f f f the 


of the elemental forces of 








universe,” and does it exceedingly well. He looks “real 
wicked,” but, I am pleased to say, also very ur py 
Perhaps the most amazing picture of the wh le 


collection is the reproduction of a copy made in the 
eighteenth century of a picture of one of Buddha's dis 
ciples, painted by Wu Tao-tzi, famed as the greatest of all 
Chinese painters. None of his works, however, survive;. 
All the same, get from the copy a tremendous 
impression of what the artist’s power of characterization 
must have been. He seems the Goya of the flowery land. 
There is also a Goya touch in the delightful pictures, 
* Admonitions of the Instructress of Manners in the 
Palace.” In one of these we see a sage reproving a lady 
of the Court, and in the other an instructress notes down 
These pictures are 





i 


we 


the frivolous gossip of two ladies. 
real Capricios. 

I have reserved my last word for the reproductions in 
colours from Missals, &c., which are larger than postcard 
size. “Christ and His People,” an exquisite illumination 
from the Book of Hours which is often displayed, if my 
memory serves me rightly, in the King’s Library, will 
pleasing to many, though it is inevitable that th ! 





re sie 








be some disappointment in the representation of the 
heavenly blues and greens of the original. Still, to return 
to my contention—imagine the delight of having these 


things to look at by the banks of the Congo, or the Tigris, 


in camps upon Judean Hills, or in the marshes of Lake 
Chad. Though I have only named two, there are plenty 
of these bigger reproductions of Mediaeval Art. The 
price is Is. each. 

Let me say as a postscript that, if anvone thinks ub 
I have been exaggerating in what I have said about the 
Museum reproductions, and especially about th wi 
of the posteards, plain and coloured, let them t to 


confute me by writing for specimens to the 
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I am perfectly certain that he or she will not be 
disappointed. 

Unfortunately, I have no room to-day to speak of the 
National Gallery Postcards and other reproductions, 
a and coloured. They are all excellent, but that must 

e for another occasion. J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 





THE FALL IN THE MARK. 


{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—With public attention concentrated upon the 
economic crisis in Germany, I need not perhaps apologize 
for making some further comments this week upon the fall in 
the mark and itseffect upon the European situation. Before 
dealing with the latest developments, however, I would 
draw your attention to the continued steadiness of the 
Stock markets amidst these disturbing conditions. With 
the papers full of forebodings of the impending financial 
collapse of Germany and a default of the reparation pay- 
ments, it might have been supposed that securities, which 
have advanced so extensively in recent months, would 
have experienced a sharp set-back. All that has happened 
has been a pause in activity and a slight check to the upward 
movement, 
- * * “ 


The explanation of the phenomenon is twofold. In the 
first place, I have frequently explained that the speculation 
of the past twelve months has not been of an ordinary 
character, that is to say, it has not taken the form of 
contangoing on the Stock Exchange with the frank dis- 
closure of a large speculative account. It has been a case 
of wealthy and comparatively well-to-do people obtaining 
loans from their bankers and taking up large lines of invest- 
ment stocks with the proceeds. Now that money is cheap 
the temptations to such operations have been almost 
irresistible. The actual yield on the securities has 
frequently exceeded the rate of interest paid to the banker, 
thus giving the holder a running profit all the time, while 
in addition the same cheapness of money has encouraged 
expectations of a further profit on realizing sales, Of 
course, the rise has also been assisted by huge genuine 
investment operations, on the part of both private indi- 
viduals and insurance and other financial companies, but 
that there have been large speculative purchases on the 
lines I have indicated will be demonstrated sosoon as money 
rates harden again. 


* * * * 


In spite of the scant attention given to the matter by the 
Stock Exchange, the fact remains that in the fall in the 
mark and the general disorganization of the world’s 
currencies we are presented with one of the greatest and 
most intricate problems with which civilized communities 
have ever been confronted. In these days of sensation- 
alism, when every crisis is described as the “ greatest on 
record,” one is the more desirous of placing a restraint 
upon language, but it would certainly be difficult to exagge- 
rate the importance of present-day financial problems, and 
their complexity and difficulty are, of course, enormously 
increased by the manner in which politics and finance are 
so horribly intermingled. I do not think that I should be 
overstating the position if I were to say that just as during 
the four years of war we regarded the future political and 
financial developments as likely to be determined by the 
outcome of the War, so upon the handling of present 
financial problems are likely to depend economic social 
and political developments for many a year to come, 

a * * * 


During the past week the German mark at one time was 
quoted at over 2,450 to the £. While, therefore, it would 
be an exaggeration to say that the mark has become worth- 
less, the quotation as given means that whereas an English 
1d. in the pre- War days represented about one-twelfth of the 
German mark, a ld. nowadays would purchase 10 marks, 
The economic consequence to Germany of such a slump in 
its currency need scarcely be emphasized, and_politic- 
ally the crisis is accentuated by the fact that it threatens 
default by Germany on reparation instalments, while 





oa, 
internally the social unrest following such a slump in the 
mark occasions the gravest apprehensions. Naturally, 
such a situation has prompted all kinds of suggestions for 
relief measures and for leniency on the part of the Allies 
with regard to reparation payments. At the same time, 
the public must be simply bewildered by the different 
interpretations of the situation. According to some reports 
““Germany was never more prosperous”; the fall in the 
mark is simply “a diabolical plot to rob the Allies of their 
just dues in the matter of reparation payments ” ; while so 
far from being bankrupt, Germans are said “to have 
hundreds of millions sterling invested outside their own 
country in foreign securities.” 

* * * * 

In asserting that almost everything which has happened 
in the way of a débdcle in the market might have been 
foreseen from the very outset, I must not be supposed to 
be indulging in any self-righteous accusations of those who 
framed the reparation demands upon Germany. It is, of 
course, a case of being wise after the event. As a matter 
of fact, no one seemed clearly to foresee what has since 
happened, and I only emphasize the obvious nature of 
those developments and the fact that we ought to have 
foreseen them so as to drive home the facts as they exist 
to-day. During the War, Germany gambled on victory in 
every sense of the word, and not least in financing so large 
a share of the War by inflating her currency. At that time 
everyone in this country was convinced that if she lost the 
War there must be a most appalling financial catastrophe 
and a slump in the mark, but curiously enough when the 
hour of defeat came and we were framing reparation 
demands, the point was lost sight of. When the War 
finished, not only was Germany in a bad financial position 
as regards her inflated currency, but she was at her last 
gasp in the matter of raw materials and other articles 
usually imported from abroad. A fall in her exchange, 
therefore, as in the case of all the belligerent countries when 
they began to purchase again from abroad, was inevitable. 
And when we remember that there must by this time have 
been the most complete distrust by the German people of 
their Government, combined with acute apprehensions of 
drastic taxation to meet reparation demands, it is not sur- 
prising that German nationals—unpatriotic though it may 
have been—hastened to place their resources outside 
Germany. Yet,curiously enough, at this stage not only was 
the drift of events disregarded by the Allies, but many 
countries showed their faith in financial and economic recu- 
peration in Germany by indulging in huge speculative 
purchases of the mark, and but for these huge purchases 
it is probable that the mark would have slumped to its 
present level at a far earlier date. 

* * * * 

Here, I think, we have some clue to the riddle involved 
in the alleged huge German balances abroad and the 
statements on the other hand of threatened German 
insolvency. Unquestionably millions were sent out of 
Germany; and unquestionably millions were lost by 
foreign buyers ot German marks to the advantage of 
Germany. I suggest, however, that but for these operations 
Germany would have become bankrupt soon after the War. 
With these foreign balances she replenished her stores of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, without which she could not 
possibly have made the industrial progress which she has 
made during the past few years. In other words, I find 
the placing of these huge German balances outside that 
country consistent with the present acute crisis in Germany, 
because I believe that a great portion of them have been 
used in the manner indicated and that at the present 
moment Germany is probably hard put to it not merely 
to meet the reparation payments, but to pay for further 
supplies of raw materials from abroad. 

* * ok * 

That the position throughout has been aggravated by 
Germany’s policy of continued inflation goes without saying, 
and there is a sense in which the foreign buyers of the 
German mark might be said to have been victimized by 
the manner in which the depreciation in the mark has been 
caused by the constant operations of the German printing 
press. Nevertheless, such speculators unquestionably acted 
with their eyes open, and were warned over and over again 
of the dangerous character of their operations, 
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strained financial position by obtaining large cash payments 
from Germany, those who framed the economic financial 
clauses of the Treaty undoubtedly gave insufficient attention 
to the real position which had to be tackled in Germany 
itself, and by insistence upon immediate cash payments 
not only was the fall in the mark accentuated, but from the 
very moment the terms of the reparation demands became 
known the signal was given to German nationals to take 
flight from their own currency. To express the matter 
in a sentence, Germany having first of all criminally pro- 
voked and criminally conducted the great War financed it 
on almost equally criminal lines; that is to say, on lines 
calculated, in the event of defeat, to produce the maximum 
amount of financial confusion. But, criminal as_ this 
undoubtedly was, the position should have been clearly 
recognized by the Allies as one which made it imperative 
that there should be financial reforms in Germany before 
it was possible for that country to give to the Allies the 
reparation payments which, large as they were, so inade- 
quately expressed the injury which had been inflicted upon 
the victors. It is impossible to undo past methods, but 
it would be well to benefit by past mistakes, and it must 
now be for the Allies to prevent the insolvency of Germany 
and to ensure the necessary fiscal and currency reforms 
within the country, even though it may be at the cost of 
foregoing further cash payments for some time to come. 
Needless to say, however, that it must equally be their 
concern to obtain such a mortgage over Germany’s future 
prosperity and to secure such guarantees as shall make the 
ultimate payment of the reparation payments merely a 
question of time. Meanwhile, however, if this policy is 
successfully and skilfully pursued the Allies themselves 
should derive from a return of confidence and an improve- 
ment in international currencies, benefits quite as great 
as those which would have been conferred by immediate 
large reparation payments in cash.—I am, Sir, Yours 
faithfully, 
Lhe City, July 12th. Artuur W. Kippy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————_——. 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, ihan those which 
fill treble the space.) 





HUIA ONSLOW. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The accident that almost completely paralysed Tuia 
Onslow from the age of twenty till his death at thirty-one 
instead of checking his energies seemed rather to concentrate 
and divert them into new channels. He was never defeated by 
disablement. Before the accident he had thrown himself into 
innumerable different pursuits, intellectpal, athletic and social, 


with a characteristically vehement enthusiasm. After it he 
gave himself up exclusively to science, at which he worked 
indefatigably until he died. It is of this last period of Huia 
Onslow’s life that I have the most vivid memories. His mind 
now being confined in its operations to a sphere that gavo it 
fuller seope seemed to have increased and intensified its power. 


Ilis perseverance was indomitable, and although he had lost 
the full use of his hands, he illustrated some of his scientific 
writings with extraordinarily delicate and exact drawings of 
his own. For over ten years he lived in comparative seclusion, 
preoccupied with his work, yet he had the knowledge and judg- 
ment of a man of the world. Of his life before his disablement 
he seemed to have forgotten nothing and to have preserved all 
his experiences and emotions. His love of flowers and of all 
beautiful things probably increased with time, and he never 
lost his passion for the mountains. He had formerly given vent 
climbing all over Tyrol, and his fortitude 
Was such that he would never stifle these memories, however 
much they may have made him suffer. 
To him in his enforced inactivity the War must have come 
as a renewal of suffering, ‘but with his usual courage he 


to it in strenuous 


promptly adapted himself and took up Government work in the 
form of bacteriological research. As he lay on his bed working 
at his books, or in his laboratory, his pale, keen face and deep- 
red beard gave him an air of dignity and philosophic detach- 
ment that neither illness nor suffering could discompose. 
Friends came to see him while he worked. He took a generous 
pleasure in their happiness and threw himself into their 
interests with the same zest with which he had pursued life 
When difficulties were brought to him 
to salve he had a gift of appropriating them as if they were 


' a 
in his more active days. 


With minds concentrated upon relieving their own | 








his own. Part of the value of his friendship consisted in his 
detached outlook, combined with an imaginative understanding 
and ardent sympathy. He seemed interested in everything that 
could interest his friends: in art, psychology, cooking, 
children’s ailments, dogs, literature, jewels, medicine, and in 
many other subjects as profound or unexpected, he would 
reveal a mine of information. The breadth and tolerance of 
his views may have concealed from those who only knew him 
slightly the exacting nature of the standards by which he ruled 
himself. He was an example and inspiration; his loss is 
irreparable. Throughout these final years, refusing to be 
dominated by circumstances and undaunted ‘by fate, he 
triumphantly lived his life to the full.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CuarLes MEADE. 

[It is with very great pleasure that we publish this moving 
tribute to a man of high courage and supreme nobility of 
character. He faced his life in death with a greatness of soul 
which was heyond praise.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MAJOR HESKETH-PRICHARD, 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I am grateful to you for publishing “ A. H. L.’s” letter 
on Hesketh-Prichard. I know it will be much quoted, and I 
hope it may influence many a man and boy to follow the same 
high ideal of service. A friend of mine met a young officer 
during the War and he told him just what “ A. H. L.” describes 
as Hesketh-Prichard’s habit of meeting the officers and men on 
arrival at the 8.0.8. School. This boy had an awful time 
in the trenches and was so wretched and worn-out that he felt 
half distracted as he drove to the §.0.S. Hesketh-Prichard 
appears to have singled him out and took him away for a walk 
round the ranges. “ By the time we got back I was ready for 
anything,” the boy said; “cheery and full of go. He is a 
wonderful man.” 

You cannot easily realiza how the Spectator’s interest and 
kind help about the sniping during the War helped him. He 
was so greatly encouraged. He was terribly anxious to save the 
men in the trenches, and was very sleepless at*that time. le 
often spoke to me of the men and the young subalterns—how 
splendid they were. Once I remember his saying to me, “1 
could die for them!” and so he did. Even now I can say such 
a death was well worth while. 

I must thank you again for your warm interest in his efforts 
to carry out his scheme and the substantial help you gave him. 
It meant so much to him.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 

[We are delighted to know that Hesketh-Prichard found the 
help we gave him useful. But we must not take too much of 
the credit. Our chief material help consisted in supplying him 
with a very large number of powerful telescopes which we 
purchased from a fund placed at our disposal by an American 
lady in Pittsburg some two years before America entered the 
War and by an Englishman who, fired by her example, also 
sent us a generous cheque. We were thus enabled to ransack 
London for telescopes, and got them even where the Govern- 
ment failed, Besides telescopes we were able to buy special 
rifles and “ fancy ” 
to help with prizes, &c., in the Sniping School Competitions. 
It was always a great delight to us to think that the plan 
enabling the Spectater to do this work originated in the mind 
of an American woman. She trusted us to make a good use 
of her money, and we think we did not leave her talent un- 
employed, thanks to Hesketh-Prichard.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE SUFFERINGS OF IRISH LOYALISTS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—The following extracts from a letter just received by me 
from the rector of an important parish in Southern Ireland 
will help your readers to realize the plight of Protestants and 
loyalists in those parts. The letter took seven days to get to 
me :— 

“You are happy to be able to do your work unmolested; we are 
living here in dread, and when I go out mow to distant, or even 
near, places in my parish I can’t tell when, or if ever, I shall 
return, The country is full of cut-throats. I doubt whether 
Protestants will be allowed to live here very much longer. ... 
I send a local paper to show what some think of poor Wilson; 
there were great rejoicings at the great event—death of a Field- 
Marshal; bands played round. On Thursday night a knock 
came on door and bell was rung violently at one o'clock. I put 
my head out of window and asked what it was. A man said hoe 
had a note from a parishioner who wanted me urgently. I, 
like a fool, went to the door, and was covered with a revolver. 
After the men had searched me in my dressing-gown they 
demanded my motor-bicycle. I made every excuse, but had to 
show them where it was, but absolutely refused to show them 
how to start it or put it into free engine. They were going to 
shoot me, but thought better of it, as it would make a row, so 
they shoved it down avenue against compression at rate of a 
yard per ten minutes. When they got out of gate I slipped on 
a coat and got on push-bicycle and went to Free State barracks, 
got guard out, and gave chase. We soon caught the beggars, 
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and after a dozen shots recaptured the machine; it’s now in 
barracks. I’m afraid to take it out, as I expect they will go for 
me on road and seize it, or they may come back and burn house 
or sheds. .. . There are no posts, so I don’t know when you'll 
get this, but letters may go North. We hear the boom of guns; 
there is a good deal of fighting between the two parties going 
on.” 


-I am, Sir, &., J. R. M. 





THE IRISH REFUGEES, 
{To roe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—A Coalition newspaper, the Daily Express, made the 
following brief announcement on July 6th :— 

“It is computed that at least 10,000 refugees have crossed 

from Ireland since the beginning of the week.’’ 
Although a Coalition newspaper may think this too trivial a 
matter for further comment, yet if the truth about the 
persecution of the Loyalists and Protestants in Southern Ire- 
land can be made known to the British public the Lloyd 
George Coalition will not last three months. This great truth 
has been made abundantly clear to me by the amazing results 
that have attended the Truth About Ireland meetings in 
different parts of the country, especially in country towns 
where the mass of the population seem to have no idea of the 
true state of affairs in Ireland. At these meetings, where the 
League puts Loyalist refugees on the platform to tell their 
own terrible stories, the audiences have been roused to a white 
heat of indignation, and although these audiences are drawn 
from all shades of political opinion they have, in every case, 
unanimously passed a resolution condemning the Government's 
Trish policy in the most emphatic language. The appalling 
experiences related by the Loyalists always move many of their 
listeners to tears, and remarkable scenes have taken place at 
the conclusion of the meetings, when members of the audience 
have followed the League’s representative and the Loyalists all 
the way to the railway station to personally express their 
«ympathy, while unknown people have continued to thrust 
donations to the League’s funds into the hands of the Loyalists 
up to the moment of the train’s departure. 

I cannot too strongly urge that the whole country can be 
roused, in spite of the doped section of the Press, if the dread- 
ful facts of the Irish terror are made known widely enough. 
Free Staters and Republicans fight amongst themselves, but 
hoth are united in persecuting the Loyalists. I suggest that 
those of your readers who are engaged in political work should 
attend any of the following Truth About Ireland meetings and 
judge for themselves the effect they have on the public. 

All these meetings are being organized by patriotic supporters 
of the League: July 17th, Stourport, Worcestershire; July 19th, 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight; July 21st, Honiton, Devon; July 22nd, 
Wrotham, Kent; July 25th, Town Hall, Oxford; August 2nd. 
Southsea (provisionally); September 7th, Wincanton, Somerset. 
I shall be glad to help anyone, or any organization, desiring to 
organize a meeting by sending a speaker of great experience in 
Irish affairs and one or more Loyalists to tell their own 
stories.—I am, Sir, &c., (Mrs.) A. C. Stuart Menzies, 

Founder and Hon. Sec. Truth About Ireland League. 





THE DEAD MEAT PLAGUE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—The statistics given by Mr. Neal, the acting Chairman of 
the Cattle Markets Committee of the Corporation of London, 
and quoted by Mr. Moreton Frewen, do not in my opinion 
furnish proof of the advisability of removing the embargo on 
the importation into Great Britain of store cattle to be fattened 
here. They do not prove that the increased proportion of 
imported meat is due to any decrease in the quantity of meat 
manufactured on our farms, but that the amount of meat con- 
sumed per head in this country has greatly increased, 
especially in the country districts where the meat is produced 
and can, as a rule, be more profitably sold than by sending it 
to London, where it comes into competition with imported 
meat, which can be retailed at a lower price. The country 
butchers are retailing very considerable quantities of imported 
meat which passes through the Smithfield Market without in 
all cases, and probably in very few instances, informing their 
customers of the origin of the meat. Mr. Moreton Frewen and 
his friends appear to admit the fact that a greater amount of 
beef cannot be manufactured in this country unless we also 
import maize, &., to fatten the imported cattle. Surely to 
import store cattle and the food on which they are to be 


fattened is commercially unsound when we can import beef of 
rxactly similar quality at a quarter of the cost of freight and 
yther expenses. 

Mr. Henderson’s fantastic argument about the enormous 
increase of manure of the alleged value of 12s. per ton which 
would result from the fattening of these Canadian stores would 
be amusing if not so ridiculous. Mr. Henderson has forgotten 





that the importation of the cattle would not add to the quantity 
of straw, &c., which is the main constituent of the five tons of 
fertilizer which each imported store might leave behind it. 
Even if the importation of store cattle led to more cattle being 
fattened—and this is not at all probable—after two or three 
years the only addition of fertilizer would be the manurial 
value of the maize, &c., imported to fatten the imported cattle, 
The chief argument in favour of the importation of store cattle 
appears to be that the cost of the raw material in the form of 
store cattle would be reduced. If so, the many thousands of 
small farmers who occupy the inferior soils of this country 
would reduce the number of calves reared; then, if as seems 
to be certain will be the case, the Americans again admit 
Canadian stores, our home source of supply will have been 
reduced, and we shall be in a far worse position than we are at 
present.—I am, Sir, &., Sanpers SPpeNcER. 
Holywell, St. Ives, Hunts. 





MR. GALSWORTHY AND LEGAL ETIQUETTE. 
[To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ Clifford’s Inn,” in a letter in the 
issue of July 8th concerning Mr. Galsworthy’s play, Loyalties, 
complains that the author makes his legal characters in the 
play (viz., the leading counsel, “Sir Frederick,” and tho 
eminent solicitor instructing him on behalf of the plaintiff in 
the libel suit) commit a gross breach of professional etiquette 
in that they peremptorily throw up their client’s case, when 
certain damning facts concerning him are brought to their 
knowledge, without giving him an opportunity of refuting 
these accusations, and “even explain, in open court, their 
reasons in such a manner as to make it perfectly obvious that 
actual proof exists of their client’s guilt.” Now, it seems 
tolerably certain that this incident in the play, or rather this 
highly dramatic climax, is founded on the facts of a certain 
cause célébre of some five-and-twenty years ago, known as 
the “ Osborne Pearl case,” which will doubtless be within tho 
recollection of many of your readers—though, curiously 
enough, I have not observed any allusion to it in any of the 
Press notices of the play. For the benefit of the younger 
generation who never heard of it and who have seen the play 
it may be of interest to recall the facts, 

A certain Major and Mrs, Hargreaves lost some valuable 
pearls, part of a pearl necklace belonging to them, during a 
house-party at their residence in the country—much as the 
theft of the banknotes occurs in Loyalties—and they, more or 
less openly, accused one of their guests, a young married 
woman of apparently the highest respectability, Mrs. Osborne, 
of having stolen these jewels. The latter at length brought an 
action for slander against the Hargreaves, and she and her 
hushand and several of her relations gave evidence, Mrs. 
Osborne herself passing unscathed through the ordeal of a 
lengthy and searching cross-examination by one of the leading 
advocates of the day. She appeared to be winning her case 
triumphantly when, during the week-end interval, it was 
suddenly brought to the knowledge of her counsel, the late 
Sir Charles Russell (subsequently Lord Russell of Killowen andl 
Lord Chief Justice of England), and of his two juniors in the 
case that these identi@al pearls had, in fact, been recently 
sold to Messrs. Spink, the well-known jewellers of Regent 
Street, by an unknown lady, and that the banknotes given in 
payment to the seller by them had been traced to Mrs. 
Osborne. Thereupon, when the case was resumed after the 
adjournment, there was enacted in court a poignantly dramatic 
scene, which few who were present at it are ever likely to 
forget, when Sir Charles Russell (who had most strenuously 
championed his client’s cause, and evidently believed as firmly 
in her innocence as did all her family and friends) rose in 
court and, in tones of deep emotion, revealed to the judge 
and the public what had occurred. He added that, in the face 
of such evidence, he could carry the case no further, and hoe 
and his two juniors (one of whom is etill alive) slowly filed out 
of court. 

I do not, of course, 
Osborne and her legal 


know what had passed between Mrs. 
advisers after they had received this 
information—which is, no doubt, the precise point at issue 
here. But the evidence disclosed to them was so overwhelming 
that they may well have considered it conelusive, and any 
personal interview with her superfluous. That they would 
have been justified is proved by the fact that she was sulse- 
quently prosecuted and convicted, and underwent, if I 
remember rightly, a long term of imprisonment. Tho 
similarities between this case and Mr. Galsworthy’s play are 
60 numerous and so striking that they can hardly be fortui- 
tous, and accordingly the behaviour of the lawyers in the 
play, on which your correspondent comments so severely, 
does not appear to be by any means 60 indefensible and 
unprecedented as he suggests.—I am, Sir, &., 
Lincoln’s Inn, Matcotm McItwraira, 
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THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectrator.”’] 
§1r,—At least thirty-seven times Wesley went to Sheffield, where, 
this July, the Wesleyan Conference meets. Extraordinary 
scenes accompanied the great itinerant’s visit in July, 1786. 
After the preaching crowds followed him to his lodging, all 
“eager but respectful, Wesley all the time emptying his pockets 
in scattering gifts among the poor. . . . A vast concourse 
assembled on the green. - « Wesley walked into the midst of 
them, knelt down, and asked God to bless them. . . Wesley, 
by his dauntless courage and loyalty to lofty ideals, had 
conquered the mob.” 

In connexion with the same visit Wesley wrote: “In the 
evening I spoke very plain to a crowded audience on ‘ Now it is 
high time to wake out of sleep.’ One of the hearers wrote me 
a nameless letter upon it. But he could remember nothing of 
the sermon, but only said that ‘ the rising early was good for the 
nerves! ’” 

Tho following incident recalls Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s little 
poem, “ Eddi’s Service,” in which “an old marsh donkey ” 
attended, “ hold as a guest invited,” a religious service. “ An 
odd circumstance” (Wesley writes on March 31st, 1764) 
‘occurred during the morning preaching. It was well only 
serious persons were present. An ass walked gravely in at 
the gate, came up to the door of the house, lifted up his head 
and stood stock-still, in a posture of deep attention. Might 
not ‘the dumb beast reprove’ many who have far less decency, 
and much understanding? The shadow of a grievous 
bereavement will rest upon the Conference this year. Its 
President-Designate was the Rev. William Goudie, who died 
suddenly a few months ago. He was a man of unusual oratorical 
gifts, and his activities in the interests of foreign missions were 
unwearying. The Spectator has published contributions from 
him on Indian questions. There is little doubt that the honours 
of Presidency will fall to the Rev. John E. Wakerley, who stood 
next to Mr. Goudie in the nominations last year. Mr. Wakerley 
has served the Conference as its secretary with great assiduity 
and cheerfulness during several years; he is the Chairman of 
the East Anglia District, and has been the minister at Wesley's 
Chapel and at the Central Hall, Westminster. No more popular 
election could be imagined, and if it should take place the 
rural parts of England will loom large in Mr. Wakerley’s 
itinerary, for he loves the villages and little towns of England. 
The Rev. Thomas Kirkup, Mr. Wakerley’s capable secretarial 
assistant, will probably become Secretary of the Conference. 
A spiritual expectancy the attitude in which the 
Conference is being approached. The recent meetings of the 
preparatory committees have betrayed that gesture. “ Spiritual 
is the ‘cry of the soul everywhere, and although 
controversial questions like Methedist Union and _ the 
readjustment of connexional finance will excite keen attention, 
the deeper things of religion will hold their rightful first place. 

If I may refer again to Wesley, two notes he struck in 
Sheffield will sound forth in that same day from the Conference 
he founded. Wesley’s first sermon there, preached in June, 
1742, “the inward Kingdom of God.” That emphasis 
will be renewed. Then, in October, 1745, Wesley wrote whilst 
at Sheffield A Word in Season; or, Advice to an Englishman, 
in which he declared that the prevalence of ungodliness was 
the principal eau the national sufferings. It was a 
patriotic appeal. That appeal is urgent in the programme of 
spiritual advance which will be brought officially before the 
Conference.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Hariow. 

iVesley Manse, Canterbury. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE FLESH. 
(To rue Eprtor or rma “‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The recent controversy on “ The Novels of To-day,” which 
has been occupying several morning and evening papers for the 
last few weeks, seems to suggest the danger of any attempt 
to settle a moral issue by mutual vituperation, If there be, 
as one party contends, a pronounced sex-intemperance in the 
writers of this generation, it is certainly not due to their being 
in any respect the inferiors of those who dosed us with insincere 
romance under Victorian complacencies. In a little book 
called Moral Poison in Modern Fiction, published just three 
days before the article by Dean Inge, I have endeavoured, by 
analysis and quotation, thoroughly to examine and present the 
morality which is actually new, and to sift true from false; 





should be revived whenever and wherever mere impulse may 
suggest. Our writers do not admit infidelity as a weakness, but 
admire its strength. (2) The picture of human nature is not 
true, because character and physique can only develop and 
express themselves in completeness by constancy and self- 
control, by concentration upon permanent emotion, znd the 
interplay between personalities of prolonged intimacy. (3) New 
theories by our young “ intellectuals” have, perhaps, little 
direct influence on life; but the average “ circulating ” novel 
now assumes the new doctrine, and is built on character 
dominated by sex. The obvious glamour, in a world of “ males ” 
and “ females,” clearly -suggests that all of us, if only we 
“let go,” can be as they, and that in so doing we shall at last 
attain to our real, free, selves. 

To discuss, or even attack, such an interpretation of life 
and man is not to repeat the charge which convention and 
old age have ever on their lips:—to assume the Pontiff. 
—I am, Sir, &., B. Briuiey Jomnson. 





THE REVISION OF PUBLISHED WORKS. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. A. B. Walkley, in a recent article in the Times, has 
propounded the theory that an author, once he has published a 
piece of literature, is not justified in making alterations, 
barring grammatical slips or misprints. Such doctrine may be 
“ magnificent,” but is it true? Tennyson, an all but impeccable 
critic, would certainly have disagreed with the Walkleyan 
canon. When he issued the ever-memorable two volumes of 1842 
what do we find? The poet had republished in this collection 
most of the older pcems contained in the 1830-1833 volumes, but 
had so rehandled his material that in many places the poems 
were subtly transformed. In doing so he may have offended 
against a (somewhat arbitrary) canon of criticism, but he had 
certainly achieved a triumphant artistic success. Those whohave 
carefully studied, say, “‘ The Palace of Art” or “ The Dream of 
Fair Women ” in their original and in their later shapes, will 
hardly dispute this. Would Mr. Walkley grant to a 
writer to make drastic changes in his work after the manu- 
script was finished, but before it was printed, or is his embargo 
laid solely on alterations introduced afer the manuscript had 
been set up in type and published urbi et orbi? If alterations 
are justifiable in the one case why not in the other? 

The exact point at which the line should be drawn between 
revision and reconstruction is, doubtless, not easy to determine, 
but an artist like Tennyson may be presumel to know his own 
In any case, to deny the author his right to 
rovise and (if need be) re-revise, seems to be hard doctrine, a 
doctrine to which I, for one, cannot subscribe. The sole justifi- 
eation for all such literary changes will lie in their artistic 
fitness; if they are inappropriate, they will not survive; if the 
writer’s Setrepac gpovrises have been prompted by true aesthetic 
sense they will live. And justly so. In any case, securus 
judicat orbis terrarum.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. Braxeney. 

Winchester College. 
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AUTIIORIZED TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE AND 
BIBLE. 
[To tHe Epiton or tHE “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—The publication of an authorized text of Shakespeare, 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished,” has been advocated 
by Sir Sidney Lee on the ground of the example of the Revisers 
of the Bible. This is unfortunately only true their work 
upon the New Testament. As regards the Old Testament, tho 
text of which stands in the most urgent need of revision, the 
preface to the Revision states that ‘the state of knowledge on 
the subject is not at present such as to justify attempt 
at an entire reconstruction of the text on the authority of 
tho Versions,” “the Revisers have thought it 
most prudent to adopt the Massoretic text as the basis of their 
work, and to depart from it only in exceptional cases.” If it 
be a reproach to England to have an imperfect text of our 
greatest poet, it is surely a simple scandal to the world that 
tho text of the Old Te alike Jews and to 
Christians, should any longer be suffered to remain in a very 
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of time,” but surely scholarship itself, let alone reli,’ n, ought 
to be ashamed to leave the text of the Old Testament weltering 
in its blood and to pass by upon the other side. The great diffi- 
culty is concerned with the expenditure of time and money 
required to produce such a revised text, and those of us who 
are ready to afford the former are often not in a position to 
supply the latter. That the work can be done I am prepared 
to prove, and also that the results to be obtained can be shown 
to be inherently probable. Should any of your readers wish 
to take the matter further, I subjoin my address.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Metvitte Scorr, D.D. 

Castlechurch Vicarage, Stafford. 

P.S.—The method of dealing with the Biblical text is identical 
with the method advocated by Professor Quiller-Couch in 
dealing with the text of Shakespeare—a study of the form of 
the script. 





A PARODY ON THE “BRIDE OF ABYDOS.” 
(To THE Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.”’) 

Sir,—Could you by any chance help me to obtain a copy of some 
lines about Ireland, a parody on the first lines of the “ Bride 
of Abydos” “ Know ye the land’? I first saw them many 
years ago on the wall of the officers’ guardroom at the Castile, 
Dublin, between 1870 and 1875 I think, and, if my memory does 
not deceive me, they appeared some years later, hetween 1885 
and 1890 perhaps, in Vanity Fair. 1 wrote to this paper for 
assistance, but, owing to a change in the ownership, it could 
not help me. I can only remember very few of them, “ Where 
their landlords like woodcock in daylight they shoot,” for 
instance.—I am, Sir, &c., c. 








STONE AGE COOKERY. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to supplement Miss Layard’s notes on 
the finding in England of stones which in prehistoric times had 
been placed red-hot in vessels to heat the liquid contents and 
Mr. George Mackenzie’s reference to the survival until 
recently of this practice in the North-West of Scotland? Pre- 
historic Scottish stones, fractured in the manner characteristic 
of their employment as “ pot-boilers,” were shown in the 
Historical Exhibition at Glasgow in 1911 (Catalogue, p. 821, 
item 7). Some of the specimens then exhibited had been 
employed by prehistoric man as hammers and as anvils before 
being used as heaters. I discovered some twenty years ago such 
heaters (among some 3,000 other relics) on the site of a sand- 
overwhelmed village in Wigtownshire, the period of occupation 
of which was made clear by the associated clay pots which had 
the coarse walls, dabbed ornament, and the round bases 
peculiar to the rare fictilia made in Britain about 1,800 
years B.c. Another village, similarly destroyed and many of its 
relics likewise preserved, I examined in Tiree, Hebrides, some 
years ago, and found there the class of stones in question, two 
examples still within a hand-made pottery vessel nearly com- 
plete, which was found in its position as when in use and as at 
the moment before it became covered by the storm-driven sand. 
The Tiree settlement, judging from its pottery and other relics, 
is thought to have been occupied two or three centuries before 
Christ.—I am, Sir, &e., Lupovic McL. Many. 
Glasgow, 





{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—I was pleased to see Mr. George Mackenzie’s kind refer- 
ence in your issue of June 10th to my paper on “ Prehistoric 
Cooking-Places.” The interesting quotation which he has 
given at length from Mr. Osgood Mackenzie’s book was referred 
to by me, and I also quoted a letter received from Mr. Ballerby 
Lowerison, whose grandmother had told him when a boy how 
they “‘ heated stones and dropt them into the milk tub till the 
water boiled, to scour them.” I am particularly anxious to 
acquire further information as to the finding of burnt stone- 
heaps in Scotland. If Mr. George Mackenzie, through the 
Northern Chronicle, would kindly arouse an interest in the 
subject, some more examples of prehistoric hearths may come 
to light. The full account, with diagrams of the discoveries 
of these cooking-places in Norfolk, will be published in the 
next Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Nina F. Layarp. 
Dowches, Kelvedon, Essex. 





ENGLISHMEN AND THE LAW IN PALESTINE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
§ir,—I noticed with interest that you referred to the present 
state of affairs in Palestine in last week’s issue of the Spec- 
tator. You may not be aware, however, of a case of the mal- 
treatment of an Englishman, an ex-Sergeant-Major in the 
Royal Army Service Corps, by name James Northrop, which 
has created a great deal of ill-feeling among the British com- 
munity in that much-discussed country. According to reliable 








information I have received from Palestine James Northrop, 
against whom there was a charge of fraudulent conversion (of 
which he was subsequently acquitted), was detained in prison 
for eighteen days at Acre. He was confined with prisoners 
of all sorts, including native Bedouin and Russian Jews, 
in a common cell and with common blankets. The number of 
prisoners in the cell varied, but at times thirty-eight were 
sleeping in the same cell, Northrop being the only white man. 
He was refused bail during this period, notwithstanding the 
fact that one of the Englishmen who offered to stand bail for 
him was the manager of Messrs. Lever Brothers for Palestine, 
a man of substantial commercial standing in the country.—lL 
am, Sir, &e., Ze 





THE SHORT-EARED OWL. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I quite agree with your contributor that the Short-eared 
Owl is “ worth hearing more about,” so perhaps you will allow 
me to supplement his interesting article with a few additional 
facts. It is probable that few of your readers are aware that 
this bird is perhaps the most useful of its genus, and still 
fewer that it hunts in the daylight and makes its nest on 
the ground in the sedges, the heather, or the bracken. As 
a winter migrant it is a well-known visitor to many parts 
of Kast Anglia, the South of England, and especially Devon, 
but, as a resident, it is now very rare in England and far from 
common in Scotland. It was the draining of the fens and 
the breaking up of the commons that banished this bird and 
the Harriers from their ancient haunts, and since that time 
there are very few records of its having nested in Hast Anglia, 
though one or two pairs have found a refuge in Wicken Fen, 
the only piece of the old Fen land that remains untouched 
by the hand of man. From what your contributor tells us, 
it is just possible that this species may, like the Redshank, 
be gradually extending its breeding range, but its visits are 
so irregular that it is too early at present to speak with any 
degree of certainty. I can well remember the intense pleasure 
with which I watched the Hen Harrier and the Short-eared Owl 
in the Orkneys more than forty years ago, the Owl hovering 
over its nest and the Harrier quartering the ground with the 
regularity of a pointer. Even in those days both species were 
decreasing owing to the depredations of the egg collectors, 
who robbed the nests of our rarer birds to enrich the 
cabinets of unscrupulous natura.ists. That a few pairs 
survive in Orkney to this day is due to the efforts of 
the R.S.P.B. There is no better place for watching these 
birds in the breeding season than the sand hills of Texel, where 
they are strictly protected by the Dutch Government, which 
co-operates vigorously with a private society in preserving for 
the enjoyment of future generations birds like the Ruff and the 
Avocet, which we have lost for ever. The bird at times strongly 
resents its privacy being intruded on. When Professor 
Newton was one day searching for a nest he was astonished 
by the fierceness of the pareat bird, which swooped down on 
him and threatened his dog, and a friend of mine had his first 
attempt to take a photo frustrated by the repeated attacks 
which were made on his camera. The second attempt was 
more successful, and I possess an admirable photo of an owl 
on its nest to remind me of my visits to the sand-lunes of 
Texel. Just before the immigration of the Woodcock occurs, 
many of these birds find their way from Scandinavia to the 
East Coast with such punctuality that they are called Wood- 
cock Owls, for the same reason that the Golden Crested Wren 
is known as the Woodcock-pilot. As a destroyer of mice and 
voles this bird has few rivals, The late John Cordeaux tells 
us that a solitary owl stayed in a rickyard all through the 
winter, and such a clean sweep did it make of the mice that 
his bailiff considered the bird “‘ far before any ecat.”’ I was 
lucky enough to witness an exhibition of its beneficent 
activities on a wider scale. It was my good fortune from 
1890 to 1913 to shoot in the beautiful country between the 
upper reaches of the Ettrick and Yarrow, the highest beat 
of the shoot commanding a glorious view of St. Mary’s Loch. 
It is a feature of the locality that there is almost as much 
grass as heather on the hills, which afford excellent pasturage 
for sheep. In the first year it was an event in a day’s shooting 
to see a Short-eared Owl. Then in 1891 came the terrible 
invasion of voles which destroyed all the grass, some of the 
hills being as bare as the high road. When the farmers were 
in despair there came a “ benign invasion” of Short-eared 
Owls. No hill was without a pair, and so well did the invaders 
thrive on a diet of voles that some nests contained from seven 
to twelve eggs instead of five, and in some cases two broods 
were reared instead of one. In two years the plague was 


stayed, and a Royal Commission, which was investigating the 
cause of this plague, admitted that if it had not been for the 
owls the sheep-farmers of the Border might have found their 
occupation gone. 


Their work done the owls disappeared, and 
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again it was an event in a day’s shooting to meet with a 
Short-eared Owl.—I am, Sir, &., M. Vavewan. 
The Limes, Marlborough. 
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POETRY. 
—>——_—-. 
THE MURDERED FACE. 
Wittow droops now her breast upon the breast 
Of waveless water, 
Leaning her cheek against that hueless check ; 
And her leaves speak 
Tender as silence when the least wind trembles 
And sinks at rest. 
Floats on the stream the rippled argent round 
Of the full moon, 
Following with slower mood tho faltering tide. 
Willow’s branches slido 
Deeper to draw the moon close to her breast, 
In silver slumber. 
But as a murdered face in agitation 
Of windy flaw 
Tho argent moon wrinkles in angry pain: 
Eyes stare in dream of pain. 
Wind on the willow’s bosom falls and moans, 
Hides in a floating cloud the moon’s torn face. 


JOHN FREEMAN, 








THE THEATRE, 


THE BYRON FILM. 


“A PRINCE OF LOVERS: BEING THE ROMANCE OF 
LORD BYRON,” AT THE PHILHARMONIC HALL. 
GAUMONT COMPANY, DIRECTED BY C., C. CALVERT. 


“Or all the names that star the firmament of British litera- 
ture . . .” begins the preliminary paragraph thrown on 
the screen before the beginning of the Byron film. Alas! it is 
in such a strain that the play continues. According to the 
programme everybody concerned in the production appears 
possessed of the most admirable qualities, but not of those 
particular qualities which their activity of the moment requires. 
Of Mr. Howard Gaye, who acts Lord Byron, we read that he was 
the eighty-ninth actor to be interviewed for the réle, that he is 
an old Haileyburian and an Oxford graduate and that he comes 
of an old English family “‘ with military, literary and aesthetic 
associations of considerable interest.” Then there is the 
author, Miss Alicia Ramsey; cither she has been heavily edited 
or her command of language is exceeded by her enthusiasm. 
Consider that first sentence, or again, Byron’s words over his 
dying parent—‘“ You were the only mother in the world for me ” 


—so few of us have more than one, or much choice in the matter ! 
And then again the clothes, especially the women’s clothes ! 
Some of them were very pretty, but few of them would have 
been worn between 1788 and 1824, almost fewer upon the 
occasions upon which they are represented as being worn. 
Then there was the optimist who estimated the value of the 
“genuine period furnishings used” at over £12,000. That 
valuer must-be a veritable Mark Tapley, a social asset in his 
neighbourhood. But of all the auxiliary evidence of the play’s 
greatness brought to our notice perhaps the most 
entertaining is a paragraph which appeared in the Daily 
Express some time ago, under the heading of “The Haunted 
Film.” Byron relics had been collected, it tells us; the camp 
bed upon which Byron died borrowed ; the actors and actresses 
had steeped themselves in Byronalia for months; and, when the 
film came to rehearsal, “ the actors and actresses began to feel 
the influence of a presence not on the pay-roll.” There was a 
“ personality” at work. Sometimes it would seem friendly, 
but more often highly critical (this is comprehensible), and at 
the end of a rehearsal the principals would get into the habit 
of asking each other, “Did Byron approve this time?” and 
the same correspondent tells us that after the death scene 
Mr. Howard Gaye was with difficulty revived, and he concludes 
his article with the remark, “ Perhaps it is possible for imagi- 
nation to tempt realism too far, even in film production.” What 
fun everybody concerned seems to have had—even those 
“not on the pay-roll.” May I make a revolutionary sug- 
gestion to film producers? It was a saying in my nursery 
when something was broken and I wanted to mend it, “ Certainly 
not, my dear, you will only mess it up; it must be done by a 
proper man.” Now in film production, one would guess, there 
is only one sort of “ proper man” employed. Certainly in this 
field he is the first of ‘‘ proper men,” he is the cinema, the photo- 
graphic expert. But there should have been a variety of other 
experts employed on such a film, an expert stylist for the sub- 
titles, an expert in historic costume and coiffure (all the women 
looked irrevocably modern), and an expert in furniture and 
bric-&-brac—(Oh, those oak chairs with squiggly backs, those 
Great Exhibition vases and statues, those Victorian curtains !)— 
and, last of all, an expert historian to tell the actors and actresses 
what the minor characters were like. But it must not be 
thought for a moment that the film is an affair of unadulterated 
gloom, for there are some capital things in it. I, personally, 
enjoyed most Mr. Bellendon Powell’s too brief appear- 
ance as the Prince Regent. He was perfect. There moved 
Prince Florizel—stayed, padded, curled, and second-rate—with a 
sort of ill-bred assurance and yet somehow possessed of immense 
dignity. One felt the curtsies of the rest of the characters were 
expected—necessary. Then Mr. Howard Gaye—Byron—though 
insufficiently mercurial and dare-devil, was occasionally excellent 
and always well dressed; and there were admirable and too- 
brief moments with postilions and swinging barouches under 
porticoes, the great C-springs swaying as the steps were let down. 
Then the dying scene in the bare, whitewashed room, on the 
camp-bed, and the crowd of jostling Greeks outside, was by 
no means bad, and the venerable priest with his bearded, black 
procession and his dedicatory sword and wreath were impressive 
and brought the curtain down decorously. 

But that stately curtain-fall was not really the end of the 
story. I had anold great-aunt and she had an uncle by marriage, 
who was also Byron’s uncle. The body of the poet was con- 
signed to this Admiral Byron, who posted up to London to receive 
the remains. My great-aunt, having a proper curiosity, inquired 
as to the details. 

“ And how did they bring him ?” 

* In a cask of rum, my dear.” 

“ And did you see him ?” 

“Yes.” 

* And what did he look like ?” 

* Black as a cheroot, my dear; like an alligator.’ 


, 


Tarn, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
HayMarket.—The Dover Road oi a -» 8.30—2.30 


[Mr. A. A. Milne’s pleasing comedy is played in the shadow 
of too vast a butler.) 


PiayrHovuse.—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray .. »» 8.15—2.30 


[Miss Gladys Cooper in Mr. Pinero’s “ strong play.”” It has 
not quite stood the test of time, yet is interesting.) 


Lyric, Hammersmira.—T he Beggar's Opera ee 8.15—2.3 





[London's best play and longest run.] 
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8.45—2.30 


Sr. James’s.—The Bat 


[Revolvers and ‘tecs.] 





West Exp Crvema (Coventry Strect).—Intolerance 
Daily at 2.15, 5.15, 8.15 
Sundays at 6.0 and 8.30 


{One of the best of the mammoth films revived—Babel, 
Babylon, and lions.) 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
Tar Nationa GatLtery (Room XVII). 

{" The Holy Family,” by Antonio del Castillo y Sadvedra, a little-known 
pupil of Zurbaran. The most important of four pictures recently 
presented by Sir Henry Howorth in memory of his wife. This 
acquisition has enabled the Director to improve the arrangement 
of this room. The picture has a contemporary frame of finely- 
carved Spanish walnut.] 

Watker’s GALLERIES, 118 New Bonp Street. 
{| Water-colours and drawings by Cotman and his contemporaries 
esting supplement to the exhibition at the Tate.) 
Frve Art Soctery, 148 New Bonn Street. 
[The prettier aspects of California portrayed by William P. Silva.] 
Broox Srreet Art GALiery, 14 Broox Srreet, New Bonp 
STREET. 

[The first exhibition of The Society of Scribes and Hluminators. Rather 

too mannered and glistering with gold.] 


an inter- 








Leacur or Arts.—A Midsummer Night's Dream, in Hyde Park. 


{A short version of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, with music by Mr. Martin 
Shaw, will be performed in the natural amphitheatre north of the 
Serpentine in Hyde Park on Saturdays, July 15th and 22nd, at 3 
and 7 p.m. English muste of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
wouki be truer to the spirit of the play and a better substitute for 
Mendelssohn. However, Mr. Martin Shaw has a talent for writing 
graceful melodies and his idiom, though modern, is certainly English. 
Tickets ‘a The League of Arts, The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 
8.W. 1. 








BOOKS. 
——— 
SOME BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY.* 
“For many years,” writes Professor Wildon Carr 
preface, 
“it seemed to me that philosophy was paralysed by the inability 
to offer any escape from the solipsistic dilemma, and in the theory 
of the monads this difficulty has always seemed to assume its 
most intractable form.” 
The theory of the monads was first elaborated by Leibniz, and 
in the present book’ Professor Carr sets out, by a more careful 
interpretation of some of Leibniz’s statements on the subject 
and with the help of discoveries made by later philosophers, to 
develop the theory of the monads and show its relation to the 
principle of relativity. 

Philosophy, religion, science are attempts to effect a recon- 
ciliation among the diverse facts of experience. A new philo- 
sophy provides such a reconciliation until it is discredited by 
new knowledge, then out of the new knowledge and the old a 
new synthesis, a new reconciliation, is formed, and so the process 
continues. The Cartesian philosophy of the seventeenth century 
discovered a distinction between thought and extension, or, as 
Professor Carr states it in modern terminology, between “ pure, 
contemplative intellect” and “the independent object of 
contemplation, Nature.’’ Where that philosophy failed was 
in the attempt to discover a principle on which to found the 
relation between these two substances “ which is presupposed 
in the concept of them.”’ Thereconciler was Leibniz. In place 
of these two substances, one inert, the other contemplative, 


in his 


“Leibniz formulated the concept of substance as essentially 
active and dynamic. Reality was constituted, he said, of simple 
substances, but these were the monads, active subjects of experi- 
ence, each having the universe mirrored in its acting centre. 
These monads were not conceived as independent minds dotted 
about in an alien matter, in an independent universe, which 
they behold in their own manner and make the best of; they 
were conceived as centres of activity, an activity consisting in 
the perceptions of which the objective world or nature consists.” 
The essence of this reconciliation is the substitution of concrete 
experience for abstract mind and abstract matter. 

Let us try to obtain a clear view of the nature of a monad, 
for it is out of Leibniz’s monad that Professor Carr builds up 
histheory. We are confronted, in our experience of life, with two 
orders : the atomic order, which is the order of nature, and the 
monadic order, which is the order of mind. Professor Carr explains 
by a practical example. Consider, he suggests, a railway carriage 


© (1) A Theory af Monads. 
[15s. net.) 2) The Philosop 
—4(8) 7 
[14s. net.] 


By H. Wildon Carr. London: Macmillan. 
of Humanism. By Viscount Haldane. London: 
Murray. (12s. net.) New Idealism. “By May Sinclair. London : 
Alaciuillan. 








with myself and other passengers in it. In the atomic order, the 

passengers and I are physical objects juxtaposed within the space 

of the carriage with the power of free movement within certain 

limits of space and time, “ also there is a time common to all 

events, and the events are ina fixed relation of before and after.” 
In the monadie order each passenger is a mind :— 


rae rs 


Zach mind is a universe, a universe reflected into a centre, 
as though into a mirror, and every centre is an individual point of 
view. Between one mind and another there is absolutely nothing 
in common, neither space nor time, neither object nor event. 
To a mind all reality is experience, and to each mind its own 
experience. All experience is personal experience. Thus I and 
my fellow passengers each know only a private space and a 
private time, and the objects and events which for each of us 
occupy this space and time are private and incommunicable. 
I look then at my fellow-passengers, and I know that for cach 
of them, as for me, there is a centre of attentive interest, and 
I know that everything which I find it convenient to say is 
common to all of us, is really for each mind an abstraction of 
some part or aspect of its own absolutely self-centred system. 
The order into which, for each mind, every new experience 
enters is not atomic but monadic. Everything to which I 
attend becomes part of my experience, and an organic part of it. 
It qualifies the whole, and it receives its character from the whole, 
which it qualifies.” 

The physical and biological sciences deal with compounds and 
their components ; but the mind is not a compound, it is simple 
and complete. Philosophy, then, is the science of the monad. 
“The monads,” said Leibniz, ‘are the true atoms of nature,” 
by which he meant that it is possible to view the universe as 
consisting of monads and nothing else, but not of atoms and 
nothing else. 

Unfortunately, we have not space to follow Professor Carr 
through the many phases of his argument, but it will be evident, 
from what we have said of the theory of the monad, that it 
contains in it the germ of relativism, and that relativism was 
precisely what was needed to give value and precision to its 
many implications. ‘The work of Einstein,” says Professor 
Carr in his final chapter, 

“*has been to turn the principle of relativity to general scientifio 
account. This meant the abandonment of any independent 
objective absolute as the basis of physical science. It was at 
once seen to involve much more than this. It implied the changéd 
to a monadic concept of reality, a concept which had been 


treated hitherto, not only by the scientific world but also by 
philosophers, as the antithesis of a scientific concept.” 


+] 


Professor Carr’s book is not easy reading, but it is very lucidly 
written (as one would expect of the author of, among other 
things, an excellent book on Croce), and it is full of suggestions 
of the greatest interest and value. 

In The Reign of Relativity, which Lord Haldane published 
last year, he was for the most part concerned, as he explains 
in the Introduction to the present work, “‘ with the fashion in 
which knowledge enters into and fashions reality.” In The 
Philosophy of Humanism and Other Subjects* he applies the 
principles laid down in his former book to such details as art, 
physics, biology and psychology. ‘My purpose,” he 


ae 


says, 
is to bring to light the characters of the pee re assumed 
in various sciences to be adequate for the explanation of the 
aspects of reality with which they deal. What tho standpoints 
are depends on the conceptions which define and limit them. 
In so far as reality is relative to knowledge, reality therefore 
presents itself as belonging to various orders which havo 
to be distinguished. Into an individual phenomenon the 
categories of more than one of these orders may enter.” 
Science aims at the discovery of truth, but the truth it dis- 
covers is always relative, in accordance with the standpoint 
it assumes in examining its subject. Thus the biologist takes 
into account the physical and chemical facts in his subject, 
but his observations in these fields are of little ultimate value 
unless they are regarded merely as details to be brought into a 
larger whole which constitutes the physiology of the living 
organism. So, too, the living body is a unity in itself, and no 
interpretation of one of its aspects is sufficient to explain it :— 
‘“In nervous responses, and especially in conscious responses, 
the whole nervous system and indirectly the whole organism 
with its environment are involved. The response is tho responso 
of the living body as an entirety, and not merely that of the 
brain or any other special organ. It is their fulfilment of an 
organic unity, their contribution to the maintenance of the 
normal life of the organism, that makes inappropriate as an 
explanation the otherwise indefinable and inexhaustible coms 
jlexity of what we are confronted with in the endeavour after 
interpretation as physical and chemical reactions.” 
Science starts from experience and “ comes back to experience 
interpreted in the new rendering given”; philosophy, as Lord 
Haldane conceives it, does not claim finality or completeness, 
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its chicf function is to reveal the relativity of knowledge 
and act as the critic of the various aspects of knowledge. His 
view of the essential in philosophy is, infact, the Kantian view :— 

“The function of philosophy must always be at least to 
provide a searching criticism of categories, for without such 
criticism entanglements in untested assumptions are apt to 
prevail.” 

Tho first three chapters of the book which, under the title of 
The Philosophy of Humanism, comprise Part I. contain the 
substance of three lectures delivered recently at Trinity College, 
Dublin. ‘“ Under Humanism,” says Lord Haldane, 

“ T include what conforms to the standards of value in domains 
such as those of Literature, of Music, of Art, and of Religion.” 
These standards, as opposed to the standards applied to science 
and metaphysics, “imply on their faces reference to self- 
conscious personality, and they are less abstract.” Lord 
Haldane’s treatment of the subject is of great interest, and con- 
tains valuable suggestions with regard to literary criticism. 
“ Our criticism,” he says, 

“must be based on reflection if it is not to miss what is greatest 
and to fail to recognize that in its very relativity to the stand- 
point of its time has lain its truth and reality, For such rela- 
tivity applies in the case of the standards of beauty just as it 
does in those of science. Knowledge never stands still in any 
form. Its accuracy depends on its power of adjustment in 
form and outcome. Its scope is so wide that it reaches not 
merely what is general and abstract, but not less that in which 
it is expressed imaginatively in the symbols of fecling and 
emotion.” 

We are left wondering half regretfully if our gain of a philosopher 
in Lord Haldane is not our loss of a first-rate literary critic. 

As in the case of Professor Wildon Carr’s book, so in the case 
of Lord Haldane’s, it has been impossible in so limited a space 
to give more than a hint of the detail into which the subject 
is followed. We can only add that as a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking study of some of the applications of the principle of 
relativity the book is to be strongly recommended. 

Mies May Sinclair's study* is divided into two parts : Book L, 
entitled The Critical Preparations, consists largely of a critical 
discussion of the work of such philosophers as Professors 
Alexander, Whitehead and Broad, and of the Critical Realists. 
Book IL. is called Reconstruction of Idealism. ‘‘ Since 1917,” says 
Miss Sinclair, 

“the issue hag been narrowed down to tho field of Spaco and 
Time, and it igs there that the battle between realism and idealism 
must be fought.” 

On that ground accordingly she proceeds to fight. It is a little 
surprising to find in a book dealing with modern idealism no 
discussion of the work of Croce or Gentile, but Miss Sinclair 
warns us at the outset :— 

“If I betray ignorance of many contemporary idealists, it 
is because for years I was satisfied with Kant and Hegel relieved 
by Schopenhauer and Mr. Bradley, and because, lately, my 
chief interest has been in seeing what can be said against idealism. 
It is the realists who have made me look to its defences and who 
have most helped to show me the possible lines of reconstruction.” 
Miss Sinclair is first and foremost a novelist, and one can 
hardly find fault with her because in the limited time she is 
able to devote to philosophy she follows the method of studying 
chiefly the opposite side. It is an unusual virtue. 

Miss Sinclair has an acute mind and the battle is a spirited 
display, but a warning is due to those who imagine that Miss 
Sinclair, being a novelist, has produced a nice, simple, popular 
disquisition for amateurs. Her book is far from being any such 
thing; it presupposes a considerable knowledge of philosophical 
method and terminology. Where the influence of the novelist 
does appear is in the style, which has a sharp conversational 
precision and a strong mixturo of refreshing humour which is 
never allowed to intrude upon the argument. 





NEUTRAL OBSERVERS IN IRELAND.* 
Tue authors of the two books before us profess to have written 
with no other object than to tell the truth about what they 
saw in Ireland. The intention is something to the good, as even 
the most discriminating judge of news must often confess that 
he is baffled when he reads in the newspapers the daily reports 
from Ireland. It is very difficult, however, even for a witness 
who wants to be impartial to pick out the truth in Ireland. 
What he sees is certainly a “ fact,” but even then he may be 





*(1) Ireland in Travail. By Joice M. Nankivell and Sydney Loch. London: 
John Murray. [7s. 6d. net.) (2) A Journey in Ireland, 1921, By Wilfrid 
Ewart. Loudon: G. P. Putnam's Sons. (68. net.) 





entirely misled as to the motive or the explanation. For 
example, when a Roman Catholic is killed it is assumed as @ 
matter of course by nearly half of our English Press that he 
has been killed by a Protestant; yet nothing may be further 
from the truth. The Roman Catholic who refuses to support 
the Republican funds is naturally an object of intense hatred 
to the Republicans. He is probably in even greater danger than 
the ordinary Protestant. The assumption made by about half 
the English Press is at once seen to be ridiculous when one 
looks below the surface, 


Although even “ facts’? may mislead, we pass into a much 
more bewildering world when we come to what Irishmen say. 


| Of all propagandists we suppose the Southern Irish are the 


most accomplished. The skill with which they sometimes turn 


foully discreditable deeds to their own credit is amazing. Their 
methods are calculated to deceive the very elect. It is necessary 
to make reservations of this sort when we are considering what 
profess to be impartial narratives about Ireland; but, having 
done so, we can express our conviction that both the books 
before us are genuine attempts to sift out the true from the 
false and to avoid political bias, 

Mr. Sydney Loch and his wife turned their thoughts to 
Ireland as a field of adventurous observation’ after a chance 
meeting with secret agent No. 47. We hoped much of No. 47 
when we found as early as page 5 that he was able, in a soliloquy, 
to address himself in the following dramatic and mysterious 
words :— 


“** Betray once more, 47, that a traitor may be destroyed. 
Deny once again, 47, that a liar’s mouth may be stopped. Listen 
this time, 47, that some one else shall listen no more. Stifle 
your humanity. Fight your lonely fight.’ 

He got up, nodded, and pcre 


This happened in London. When we arrive in Ireland we 
notice to our disappointment that though we do meet 47 two 
or three times, he somehow tends to fade out of the picture. 
The first place in our affections, owing to the default of 47, 
is soon taken by a young man in the employment of Dublin 
Castle, who wears flamboyant socks and waistcoats. This 
young man had been told that if he would come to Ireland 
to help upset the Sinn Fein plot he would enjoy himself and would 
be well paid for interesting and amusing work. He would, 
in fact, get “ money for nothing.”” Now for the reality. The 
unhappy youth certainly brings an “atmosphere”? with him 
at every appearance :— 


‘“* Whenever some one came in, he pivoted round, turning the 
whole of his body in the movement, and every now and then 
he beat his forehead with a beautiful silk handkerchief. 

‘Oh, I’m rocky to-day, very rocky,’ he declared, swallowing 
the last of the whiskey. ‘It’s a terrible place for a man to find 
himself in. I was in uniform the other day, on the step out 
there, trying to get inside. Suddenly a dear old lady trotted up 
to me and grasped me by the hand. ‘ Let me thank you,” she 
said, “ thank you in the name of all the loyal women of Ireland, 
for coming over here to defend us from those murderous Sinn 
Feiners.”” ‘* Yes, madam, that’s all very well, that’s all very 
nice,’ I answered, trying to get her to let go of my hand; “ but 
if I don’t get inside there with this uniform on there'll be a bit of 
daylight let into me.””’ He mopped his brow, and exclaimed, 
‘Oh, my God, my God !’ 

‘Would you sooner deal with the women on the other side ? 
I asked. 

‘Oh no; oh, not at all. Oh, nothing like that about me. I 
know the other sort, too well I know them. You meet ‘em at 
the top of the landing when you and your merry men dash into a 
house full of beans. Oh, I know the sort. They'd bite a man in 
the tonsils before he had his collar on in the morning.’ 

‘ D’you raid houses ?’ 

‘That’s me. That's me in the cold, dark night. That's 
unfortunately me. I'm always getting myself into some trouble 
or other. As soon as I've done with one stunt I say, Never again. 
But I get rested; I get full of beans; I grow full of joy. On 
a fatal day, six months ago, I met a pal. “What are you 
doin’, old bean?” he said. ‘“‘Come to Ireland. Come and 
chase Shinners. Wonderful people Shinners. All believe in 
the soap boycott. It’s money for nothing.” 

‘Money for nothing! I felt full of joy. And hore Iam up all 
night and all day, and feeling like death.’ 

‘As bad as that ?’ 

‘Oh, terrible! Out every night, out all night long, hail and 
rain and frost. Rushing up stairs, expecting a bullet on every 
landing. ‘Tearing into terrible slums where men and women and 
children all sleep in the same bed, and you come away with the 
itch, and where you have to crawl about with your hand to your 
noso looking for patriots. And they told me it was money for 
nothing. And then, in the small hours, you stagger back to bed 
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by with your gun under your coat pointing at him, 
swings about with his gun under his coat, and neither of you 
has the nerve to shoot the other. Oh, it’s money for nothing, 
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and the life fills a man full of joy ! * He beat his mouth with his 
handkerchief, and muttered, “My God, my God, my God !’ 

* Poor man,’ said my wife.” 

Mr. Loch and his wife had astonishing good luck in choosing 
their lodging in Dublin, for it turned out that the landlady, 
Mrs. Slaney, was an ardent Sinn Feiner and her house became 
a kind of bolt-hole for many leading Sinn Feiners who were 
““wanted” by the Castle. Mr. Darrel Figgis hid there for 
some time and the Sinn Fein Minister of Propaganda was 
arrested in the house. Mr. Loch himself was arrested for being 
in the same house with the Minister of Propaganda—and also 
in the same house with a good deal of ammunition that was 
found under Mrs. Slaney’s bed. We are not quite sure that 
Mr. Loch did not depart a little from his well-observed 
neutrality when he made facetious remarks to his captors. 
After all, what did he expect ? The use of the house by the 
Minister of Propaganda and Mr. Darrel Figgis, and, above all, 
the ammunition—these things were considerable “ evidence.” 
In a country in a state of rebellion the suspicion that “ he 
who is not with us is against us” can hardly be regarded as a 
ruthless working principle for those in authority. Mr. Loch 
admits, however, that he was well enough fed and treated in a 
rough-and-tumble way during his short imprisonment. 

The mention of Mr. Darrel Figgis reminds us how rapidly 
events have moved in Ireland since these books were written. 
Only about nine months ago Mr. Figgis was still occasionally 
playing the part of the hunted hero and Mr. Mick Collins was 
the acknowledged leader of the irreconcilables in the field. 
The Freeman's Journal was still the most powerful organ of 
Sinn Fein. Now we have Mr. Collins suppressing the irre- 
concilables, Mr. Figgis walking about without a beard because 
the extremists in their rage cut it off, and the Freeman’s Journal 
carrying on somehow, though recently it was raided and its 
machinery was destroyed because it is became too moderate. One 
cannot help liking Mrs. Slaney. She is a proper Sinn Feiner 
who swallows everything that was ever told her by the patriots. 
She was a loyalist before 1916, but the “ atrocities committed 
by England ”—as reported by the Sinn Fein publicity depart- 
ments—turned her into an irreconcilable. At least, she was an 
irreconcilable when this book was written, but now— ? 

We have said that Mr. and Mrs. Loch succeed on the whole 
in their attempt to be impartial, but we really wonder what 
they mean on page 150 when they write of the “ unjust 
taxation” of Ireland. What was this unjust taxation? Can 
they tell us of any single tax which Irish people paid 
which English people did not pay? We could tell them, on 
the other hand, of several taxes and rates which English people 
pay and which the Irish never paid. 

Mr. Ewart’s book* has not the charm or fancifulness of the 
other as he wrote it originally as solid research for newspapers, 
but it helps us to see more clearly a situation which has already 
yielded to a new one. 





JEAN HENRI FABRE.* 

Tue name of Jean Henri Fabre, the great French naturalist, 
stands high in the world of science, but it is not alone to scientists 
that this biography, written by his kinsman, the Abbé Augustin 
Fabre, will make its appeal. Professor Fabre’s series of studies 
on insect life, with their charm of style, their humour, their 
sympathy and their colour, which are more like romances than 
scientific textbooks, have won for him a very large circle of 
lay readers, who have read his works less perhaps with a desire 
to learn more of the grasshopper and the spider, the hunting 
wasps and the sacred beetles than to read what Fabre wrote 
about them. 

As with famous men before him, Fabre’s life in its beginnings 
was obscure and poverty-haunted; the middle years were one 
continuous struggle; fame came late and riches never. He 
possessed an original mind and, though originality may some- 
times be a help to prosperity, it is more often a hindrance. His 
genius for instruction, expressing itself on sCmewhat unorthodox 
lines, which was to bring him fame later, at first. only brought 
him suspicion. While holding the position of professor at a 
lycée at Avignon, it was considered by the afthorities “ unsatis- 
factory that this ‘irregular person, the child of bis own solitary 
studies, should fill by his work, his succeskes and the magic 
of his teaching a place so apart and so disproportionate’ ” ; 
and although he was now a Doctor of Science and opcupie d one 


* The Li pbé Augustin 
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of the most important chairs at the University—distinctions 
won entirely by his own efforts—he was forced to resign his 
professorship. He retired to Orange and later moved to 
Sérignan, in the midst of “the great museum of fields,” where 
he lived the life of a recluse on the medest pension of a professor, 
It was at Sérignan that he began the series of ‘“ Souvenirs 
entomologiques ” which have made his name illustrious. It is 
interesting to note that not only during his earlier struggles, 
but throughout his career, his unorthodox style brought sus- 
picion. “The danger of such scientiic records,” writes the 
Abbé Fabre, “ when they are written by a man of letters and 
a poet like Fabre . . . is that there is a danger of their being 
written with more art than exactitude... . Fabre was 
not always immune from the species of discredit which the 
writer may so easily cast upon the scientist.” Fabre himself 
passionately rebutted the charge :— 


” 


“ Others again have reproached mo with my style, which has 
not the solemnity, nay, better, the dryness of the schools. 
They fear lest a page that is read without fatigue should not 
always be the expression of the truth. Were | to take their 
word for it, we are profound only on condition of being obscure. 
Come here, one and ajl of you—you, the sting-bearers, and 
you, the wing-cased armour-clads—teke up my defence and 

ear Witness in my favour. ‘Tell of the intiniate terms on which 
1 live with you, of the patience with which I observe you, of 
the care with which I record your actions. Your evidence is 
unanimous ; yes, my pages, though they bristle not with hollow 
formulae nor learned smatterings, ure the exact narrative of 
facts observed, neither more nor less; and whoso eares to 
question you in his turn will obtain the samo replies.” 

The life of a recluse does not give his biographer much material 
to work upon, and the Abbé Fabre admits that his book is 
an attempt to “co-ordinate in a single book the biographical 
data scattered throughout the ten volumes and four thousand 
pages of the Souvenirs.” The numcrous gives 
will arouse in readers a profound regret that Fabre only wrote 
incidentally of his own life and never gave us a full autobiography. 
The charm of style which could turn the routine 
beetle’s existence into a remantic adveniure is found in the 
smallest detail of his own recollections. We cannot resist one 
or two quotations :— 


extracts he 


of a dung- 


“My grandparents were people whose quarrel with the 
alphabet was so great that they had never opened a book in 
their lives ; and they kept a lean farm on the cold granite ridge 
of the Rouergue table-land. The house, standing alone amidst 
the heath and broom, with no neighbour for many a milo around 
and visited at intervals by the wolves, was to them tho — of 


the universe. But for a few surrounding villages, whither the 
calves were driven upon fair-days, the rest was only very vaguely 
known by hearsay. In this wild solitude the mossy fens, with 


their quagmires oozing with iridescent pools, supplied the cows, 
the principal source of wealth, with plontiful pasture. In 





summer, on the short sward of tho slopes, the shoop were penned 
day and night, protected from beasts of prey by a fenco of 
hurdles propped up with pitchforks. When the grass was 


cropped close at one spot, the fold was shifted elsewhither. 
In the centre was the shepherd’s rolling hut, a straw cabin. 
Two watch-dogs, equipped with spiked collars, were answerable 
for tranquillity if the thieving wolf appeared in the night from 
out the neighbouring woods. Padded with a perpotual layer of 
cow-dung, in which I sank to my knees, broken up by shimmering 


puddles of dark-brown liquid manure, the farmyard also boasted 
@ numerous population. Here the lambs skipped, the geese 
trumpeted, the fowls scratched the ground, and tho sow grunted 


with her swarm of little pigs hanging to her dugs.” 


He gives an arresting portrait of his grandmother :— 

** Grandmother, pious soul, used to wear the eccentric head- 
dress of the Rouergue highlanders; a large disk of black felt, 
stiff as a plank, adorned in the middlo with a crown a finger’s- 
breadth high and hardly wider across than a six-frane piece. A 
black ribbon fastened under the chin maintained the equili- 
brium of this elegant but unstable circle. Pickles, hemp, 
chickens, curds and whey, butter ; washing the clothes, minding 
the children, seeing to tho meals of the household; say that 
and you have summed up the strenuous woman’s round of 
ideas. On her left side, the distaff, with its load of tow; in 
her right hand, the spindle turning under a quick twist of the 
thumb, moistened at intorvals with her tongue; so she went 
through life, unweariedly, attending to the order and the welfare 
of the house.” 


‘ 


He writes vividly of his schoolmaster, “ an excellent man who 
could have kept school very well but for his lack of one thing, 
and that was time. He devoted to us all the little leisure which 
his numerous functions left him ” :— 

“*Our master was a barber. With his light hand, which was 
so clever at beautifying our copies with curlicue birds, he shaved 
the notabilities of the place; the mayor, the parish priest, tho 
notary. Our master ra aes bell-ringer. A wedding, ora christe n- 
ing interrupted the lessons ; he had to ring a peal. A gathering 
storm gave us @ holiday ; the great bell must be tolled to ward 
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off the lightning and tho hail. Our master was a choir-singer. 
With his mighty voice he filled the church where he led the 
Magnificat at vespers. Our master wound up tho village clock. 
This was the proudest function. Giving a glance at the sun 
to ascortain the time more or less nearly, he would climb to the 
top of the steeple, open a huge cage of rafters, and find himself 
in a maze of wheels and springs whereof the secret was known 
to him alone.” 

The embryo scientist gifted with the poet’s imagination 
early showed himself. Detailed with other schoolboys to kill 
snails in the garden borders, he did not, he tells us, “ always 
scrupulously fulfil my office as exterminator ” :— 

“My heel sometimes hesitates before coming down upon 
the handful which I have gathered. They are so pretty! 
Just think, there are yellow ones and pink, white ones and 
brown, all with dark spiral streaks. I fill my pockets with the 
handsomest, so as to feast my eyes upon them at my leisure.” 

School taught the coming naturalist little. The scientific 
teaching consisted “mainly of arithmetic and odds and ends 
of geometry ” :— 

“Physics was hardly touched. We were taught a little 
meteorology, in @ summary fashion; a word or two about a 
red moon, a white frost, dew, snow and wind; and with this 
smattering of rustic physics we were considered to know enough 
of the subject to discuss the weather with the farmer and the 
ploughman.” 


Of chemistry nothing ; of natural history nothing. “ Grammer 
was allowed to strangle life.” It was left to him to discover 
for himself the wonders of natural science, and life very early 
became for him a thing of constant and marvellous revelation. 
We are tempted to quote from the passages describing Fabre’s 
early discoveries, with their wealth of colour and infectious 
delight, but space forbids. These same passages, however, will 
only make the reader turn more eagerly to the remarkable 
books from which they are taken. 








CREEDS OR NO CREEDS ?* 

Tue temper of this book is essentially controversial. Its effect 
is that of a creed composed entirely of damnatory clauses: the 
interior note is absent; and the passion of the polemic drowns 
the music of Aaron’s bells. The author is arguing, e.g., against 
what he calls ‘“ the non-dogmatic principle.” He has a right 
to do so. What he has not a right to do is to introduce such 
an illustration as the following :-— 

““A bereaved husband, in deep sorrow, comes to a parish- 

priest of the (now) non-dogmatie Church, and begs him earn- 
stly, as a minister of the Church of God, to assure him that his 
wife still lives and that he may hope to see her again. Is he 
really to say (as ho must if he adheres strictly to principle), 
‘You address me as a minister of “ the Church of God.” You 
forget that since the great Modernist Reformation the Church 
has renounced all dogma, and does not: believe in God. You 
also ask me in the name of the Church to assure you that your 
wife still lives. If I did so, I should be asserting another dogma, 
viz., human immortality, a thing no less impossible. Of course, 
if you merely ask me, as a man and a brother, to comfort you 
with these assurances, I will do my best; but I regret to say 
that, in my official capacity as a minister of the undogmatic 
Church, I have no comfort whatever to offer you.’ ” 
Surely this is as intellectually inept as it is morally indecorous. 
“The word dogma,” says Marcellus of Ancyra, “ connotes an 
admixture of human will and opinion”; it is not a synonym 
for a belief. Again, referring to ethical systems, we read :— 

“ Unfortunately Modernists—not all, of course, but very 

many of them—show a decided proclivity for the most unbal- 
anced, the most repulsive, and the most unchristian of them 
all, the Freudian.” 
No references are given for this extraordinary statement; and, 
so far as the present writer’s knowledge goes, it is simply not 
the fact. It is in the school of thought most remote from 
Modernism that Freudism—whatever its merits or demerits— 
has been received with sympathy ; the psycho-analyst and the 
confessor are near of kin. 

The dilemma suggested by the title is a sophistical one. For 
the question is not that of the use, or disuse, of the Creeds, but 

g; whether, #.e., and within what limits, their 
symbolical interpretation is necessitated or permissible. This, 
no doubt, depends, amongst other things, on the nature of 


of their meaning ; 


of watertight compartments; on whether religious knowledge 
is a thing given, or, like knowledge in general, a thing that grows. 
It is only fair, however, to say that Dr. Harris’s work is the 
ablest polemic against a scientific theology which has appeared 
in English, as the notorious encyclical Pascendi is the fullest 
© Creeds or no Cr eds ? a Critical Examination of the Basis of Modernism, 
By Charles Harris, D.D. London; Johu Murray. ([15s.] 





and most authoritative on the larger European field. If neither 
is convincing, the fault lies neither with Dr. Harris nor with 
Pius X. That “ the zeal of thy house hath eaten me up” may 
be said of both writers. But their arguments are irrelevant 
and their case is unsound. 

The author's object is “ to refute the doctrine of Immanence, 
whether in its original Kantian form or in the slightly modified 
form which it has assumed in Hegelianism, Neo-Kantianism *’— 
which, it will be remembered, Mark Pattison associates with 
Anglo-Catholicism—* Euckenism, Bergsonism, and Pragmatism.” 
The connexion between these speculative systems and the 
Creeds is not obvious. But, like Pius X., Dr. Harris sees in 
them “ the basis of Modernism,” which “ collapses if Kantianism 
is disproved.” 

The principles of Kant, like those of Plato, have entered into 
later thought ; and there are few persons with a turn for specu- 
lation who have not been affected by them. It is probable, 
therefore, that a certain, perhaps a considerable, number of 
people who are Modernists in theology are Kantians, or semi- 
Kantians, in philosophy ; and the Scottish ancestry of Kant 
may reconcile Dr. Harris to the no doubt unfortunate fact that 
** English Modernism does not derive any of its principles from 
the traditions of the English Church or of English scholarship.” 
The climate of 

“The land that produced one Kant with a K, 
And many Cants with a C,” 

is uncongenial to modern Anglicanism, which prefers that of 
the Church Times. But “ the fundamental principle of Hegel's 
Logic,” which Dr. Harris finds so objectionable, that “ partial 
truth involves error” 
perience. The reason why divines resent it is that they confuse 
facts with values. The conception of God, e.g., put before us 
in the earlier books of the Old Testament is certainly not 
yalueless; it is a stage in a process which must be taken in 
connexion with the stages which preceded and have followed 
it. But it is erroneous. He gave them “statutes that 
not good.” 

The attack on Kant, however, which forms the substance of 
Dr. Harris’s discussion of Modernism, is beside the point. For, 
as M. Loisy and Father Tyrrell remind us, Modernism is only 
indirectly, if at all, speculative; its representatives belong to 
no one philosophical school. Its essential ground is historical— 
the facts are not as stated; and critical—its documents do not 
say what they are represented as saying. This is why Mgr. 
Duchesne—whose orthodoxy Dr. Harris is good enough to 
guarantee, though he perhaps fails to appreciate his irony— 
is, more than any one other man, the father of the movement. 
It was not speculative prepossession which led him to conceive 
history, and Loisy Scripture, as matter of science, and a study 
to be treated by scientific methods. Neither of these distin- 
guished men was a philosopher; and, if either developed any 
tendency to speculative system (which is more than doubtful), 
it was a result of his special studies, not of any preceding habit 
of mind. 

That they did not think on Dr. Harris’s essentially scholastic 
and dialectical lines is no doubt true. But who does? The 
method is one of eristic, not of science :— 


seems to be a fairly obvious fact of ex- 


were 


** Modernists usually hold not merely that dogmas may change, 

but that they may even be transmuted in Hegelian fashion, 
into their opposites; as when the article of the Creed which 
affirms Christ’s birth of a Virgin is ‘ developed’ into an express 
denial of His Mother’s Virginity ; and the article which aftirms 
His Resurrection into an express denial that His buried body 
ever rose.” 
No Modernist ever talked such nonsense; and one would have 
thought it impossible to compress so many misconceptions 
into so few words. The emphasis of the first of the articles 
referred to falls on the word “ born,” the opposition indicated 
being primarily an opposition to Docetic rather than to Ebionite 
conceptions; and, while it may be a question whether Resur- 
rection involves Resuscitation, it is a question as to the manner, 
not the fact, of the Risen Life of Christ. 

It is difficult to take seriously the contention that, if once the 


2 ; belief in the Incarnation is accepted, “ the accessory miracles, 
human thought and language; on whether the mind admits | I i 


which are its outward signs and tokens, become in comparison 
almost natural events.” It has been advanced by Romish 
divines for Transubstantiation ; it would cover the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin and the Infallibility of the Pope. The 
question is not one of lesser or greater, accessory or substantial, 
miracles, but of the sufficient reason in each The 
reason why men who could not, in many instances, be 


case, 
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described as Modernists in any conceivable sense of that 
foolish and question-begging term, refuse to impose the Virgin 
Birth as an essential article of Christian belief is not that they 
hold any a priori view of miracle, for or against, or that they 
are disciples of any particular philosophical school, but that 
the Scriptural evidence—and there is no other evidence—is 
(they believe) insufficient to justify them in doing so, Our 
Lord neither taught nor even referred to it; there are passages 
in the Gospels which it is difficult, or impossible, to reconcile 
with it; it is doubtful whether St. Paul ever heard of it; two 
of the four Gospels make no mention of it; the accounts given 
of it in the first and third are inconsistent; and are, in each 
case, of a later date than the body of the Gospel. It seems 
safe to conclude that, if it is a fact, it is a secondary, and com- 
paratively unimportant, fact: and, in any case, the change 
of venue on which Dr. Harris insists is inadmissible ; the dis- 
cussion must be conducted on Scriptural, not on philosophical, 
ground. And in view of the declaration of Articles VI. and 
VIIL, which base the assent of the English Church to the Creeds 
on their sufficient proof from Scripture, and lay down that what- 
soever may not be proved by Scripture “is not to be required 
of any man to be believed as an article of the Faith,” the question 
must be pronounced an open one, one on which every man may 
“abound in his own sense.” 





AVIATION IN PEACE AND WAR.* 

Wuen man, after many failures, learnt to fly, his new art 
developed with such astonishing speed as to leave the public 
somewhat breathless and confused. It is hard to believe that 
the first flight in a controlied, power-driven aeroplane was 
made by Wilbur Wright so recently as December 17th, 1903, 
and that the first free flight made in Europe was that of the 
Dane Ellehammer, who in September, 1906, fiew 42 metres 
at a height of about five feet above the ground. Eight years 
later the War made us all regard the aeroplane as a necessary 
weapon, and now flying has become a commonplace. We 
know of no better survey of the new and fascinating subject 
than Sir F. H. Sykes has given in his brief but most interesting 
and authoritative book. He describes the formation of the 
first Aeroplane Company of Royal Engineers in 1911, when 
he was the only officer in the War Office who had learned to 
fly and who had made a serious study of the progress of 
military aviation abroad. The Royal Flying Corps was 
established in 1912, and the author, as head of the Military 
Wing, had just two years to organize and train the airmen 
who went to France with the Expeditionary Force. The 
Navy, meanwhile, paid great attention to experimental work 
on engines, scouting, bomb-dropping and so forth, while the 
soldiers were primarily concerned to create an organization 
designed for reconnaissance rather than for fighting. The 
author then proceeds to outline the course of the war in the 
air, during which our little Air Force expanded rapidly from a 
total of 1,844 officers and men with 150 machines to a total 
of 300,000 officers and men with 22,000 machines, and showed 
almost from the first its superiority over the enemy. Sir F. H. 
Sykes attributes the failure of the German air service at the 
outset, when it was relatively large and well equipped, to “ the 
initial dispersion of units and lack of unified control by the 
higher command,” whereas the four British squadrons—all 
that we possessed—were concentrated and used systematically 
to gain information. British airmen’s reports enabled Lord 
French to evade General Von Kluck’s turning movements on 
the retreat from Mons; it was the British airmen who detected 
the enemy’s sudden swerve to the south-east, away from Paris, 
against the French left flank, and thus made possible the 
French attack on the enemy's unprotected right which ruined 
the German offensive. 

We must be content to direct attention to the author's 
review of the War,so far as it concerned the Air Force. The 
main purpose of his book is to raise the question of flying in 
time of peace. It is generally agreed that in the next war, 
which, we trust, will be postponed indefinitely, aircraft will 
play a most important and perhaps even a decisive part. 

“A future war, as I seo it, will begin something after this 
manner, provided each side possesses large air forces. Huge 
day and night bombers will assemble at the declaration of war 


to penetrate into the enemy’s country for the attack of his 
centres of population, his mobilization zones, his arsenals, 


“ * Aviation in Peace and War, By Sir F. H. Sykes, London: Ar 
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harbours, strategic railways, shipping and rolling-stock. Corps 
and Army Squadrons will concentrate in formation to accom. 
pany the armies to the front: reconnaissance and fighting 
patrols will scatter in all directions from coastal air bases to 
discover the enemy’s concentrations and cover our own; the 
fleet, whatever its nature, will emerge with its complement of 
reconnaissance and protective machines and torpedo aircraft 
for direct action against the enemy’s fleet. A few fighting 
defence units will remain behind.” 

In a few hours, perhaps, the question of supremacy in the air 
would be decided. Sir F. H. Sykes admits that no country 
can afford to maintain permanently such large air forces as 
would assure its superiority at the beginning of a new war. 
Most of the machines would lie idle, and the design and con- 
struction of aeroplanes would not be improved under the 
artificial conditions. If, then, a country is to be prepared to 
defend itself in the air, it must have a flourishing commercial 
air-service. Just as the Navy depends upon the Merchant 
Service as a reserve of men and material, so the Air Force 
must depend on civil aviation. The author has no liking for 
the French system of subsidizing air services, partly on con- 
dition that the machines used are suitable for use in war. He 
would encourage commercial flying for its own sake, leaving 
it to develop in its own way, with the conviction that the 
trained airmen who would thus become numerous would enable 
us at any time to face an enemy in the air, provided always 
that there was a well-organized Air Force to act as a nucleus 
for the civilians. He looks forward to the time when the 
commercial services will be cheaper and less intermittent, and 
when night-flying will be possible with the assistance of such 
lighthouses as are being established on the London-Paris route. 
The public, he thinks, will gradually realize that air travel 
saves much time and trouble. He admits that our commercial 
services are hampered, as compared with those of Trance, 
Germany or America, by the comparatively small size of our 
country and the efficiency of our railways connecting the 
business centres. Moreover, we are too far from the other 
parts of the Empire to reach them easily by the aeroplane 
at its present state of development. The author thinks that 
the airship might be employed for commercial long-distance 
journeys. But he would encourage by every means the develop- 
ment of local aeroplane services in the Dominions, in the West 
Indies, in the African dependencies, and between Egypt 
and India. 

“Tf each of our self-governing Dominions and Colonies en- 

courages civil aviation within its own territory and develops 
the air-sense of its people, each portion of the Empire by a 
process of natural expansion and by the gradual extension of 
local air lines to merge with those from other portions of the 
Empire will assist in eventually forming a continuous chain 
of inter-Imperial air communication.” 
This is a practical and at the same time an inexpensive policy, 
which would call for wise guidance rather than for large capital 
expenditure, and which would confer considerable and increasing 
benefits on British trade while bringing the different Dominions 
and Colonies into closer relations. 





A WALKING TOUR ACROSS FRANCE.* 

Mr. Branch Jonnson and his wife set out on a tramp from 
Nice to Brittany by way of Biarritz and the Biscay Coast, 
taking with them only Army packs. Many people make 
similar plans for their holidays and walk no further than 
across the room to consult a guide-book. Mr. Johnson’s account 
of his travels will sharpen the most ignobly repressed Wander- 
lust, and that guide-book will come down again, if only to be 
replaced in a day or two by a diligent housemaid. 

Among French Folk is an entertaining and unpretentious 
book. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson fell in with many odd travelling com- 
panions, and had many amusing experiences. Even in our 
civilized corner of Europe there are queer people to be met and 
curious adventures for those who do not walk through the fields 
with their gloves on. Parts of Mr. Johnson’s narrative, we admit, 
verge on the suspect area of the “tall” story. For instance, 
on one occasion, a donkey he had acquired en rowte and christened 
Marcus Aurelius ate the entire plans and specifications of a new 
system of electric lighting which was to bo installed at the 
town of Luz. However, the incident is so well told and so 
laughable that the reader can do nothing but welcome Mr. 
Johnson’s audacity. For a time Mr. and Mrs. Johnson joined 
forces with a professional vagabond, and parted with him in 
haste when they found that he intended to rob them at leisure. 





® Among Frenca Yolk. By W. Branch Johnson. Lond mn; Cecil Palmer, 
[12s. 6d. net.) 
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Like most of his kind he was a great talker, and the time they 
spent in his company was well repaid in conversation. For a 
time Mr. Johnson travelled in a showman’s caravan, and, in 
return for his host’s courtesy, he acted as decoy in a shooting 
booth when the fair stopped at little country villages. But all 
these things are better in detail and at first hand. The reader 
will not find Mr. Johnson a wearying companion. He is perhaps 
more concerned with French people and French manners than 
with the beauties of the country through which he passed, but 
his descriptions of town and country, enlivened by an occasional 
apt historical reference, are fresh and vivid. 





IN FEUDAL TIMES.* 

Tne merit of this book is that, in a space of 348 pages, it fur- 
nishes the young reader with a mass of facts which conveys a 
sense of the multitude of conflicting ideas and customs existing 
in feudal times. The supply of interesting illustrations helps 
in the creation of this useful impression, while, from the 
school teacher’s point of view, the good index makes the work 
useful as a source of detailed information. Exception might 
be taken to the arrangement of the chapters. For instance, 
a sketch of the underlying principle of the feudal system is not 
attempted until chapter 6, with the result that those preceding 
are rather inconsequent. In fact, the method of chapter 
construction interferes with the build of the book as a whole. 
Fach chapter is rather a self-contained pamphlet on a particular 
aspect of the times, e.g., town life, pilgrimages and crusades, 
tournaments, and not enough advantage is taken of the 
opportunity afforded by the material to show how, through 
the interaction of these manifold and changing elements, the 
feudal system rose, flourished, and decayed. The style in 
which the book is written is not good. With an eye on his 
young readers, the author may have aimed at a simple, direct 
manner, but he has succeeded only in presenting his facts in a 
dull, unrhythmical way. 





YELLOW DAYS.f+ 
Tue more extensively we read in and about the literature of the 
cighteen-nineties the more convinced we become that we have 
had dust thrown in our eyes. In the succeeding fifteen years the 
cry was so persistently one belittling that period that a mind 
becoming aware of itself so lately as the eve of the Great War 
inevitably accepted the disparagement. For from brains of all 
calibres a barrage was put down between the young, impression- 
able mind and an activity which the more lurid critics did not 
hesitate to picture as the horrid writhings of putrescence. So 
neatly unanimous, so sterotyped was the condemnation, that it is 
only plausible to consider it, not as the jealous venom of a few, 
but as a sincere reaction, an involuntary, defensive social posture, 
when decadence was suddenly realized, not asan amusement, but 
a menace. The popular mind decided that it had countenanced 
eccentricity too long and that that kind of thing must be stopped. 
It did not stay to consider, and being in a panic it could not be 
expected to have done so, whether certain sordid outcomes had 
an organic or a merely fortuitous connexion with the literary and 
artistic flowering of the time, nor is it a question we ourselves 
would presume to answer, but recalling the saying of Rémy de 
Gourmont that those who called themselves decadents in his 
own country were those young men who had the most of sap, 
consider whether a fashionable pose had not unfortunately blinded 
us to the braced sinews behind the precious, languid mask. 
We have not been able to match, in the work of the first fifteen 
years of this century, the intellectual virility, the active concern 
for the finest and rarest in art and life, the audacity (though 
sometimes but effrontery of convention) of theme, technique and 
criticiam, concentrated in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. The survivors went their ways ; some wilted and a few 
that grew to full height are now our giants, but the Edwardians 
themselves and the early Georgians played for safety rather 
than distinction. The rediscovery of the commonplace was 
their most remarkable achievement. It was necessary to 
consolidate the new gains and withdraw from positions 
too advanced from the base of normal humanity, to lull 
asleep the suspicions of outraged stupidity by piping to 
the tune of “ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever.’ But there is every indication now of another forward 
movement and again the spirit of curiosity and adventure is at 


* In Feudal Times. By E. M. Tappan. London : Harrap. [2s. 6d. net.) 
{+ The Lighteen-N incties, By Holbrook Jackson, London; Grant Richards. 
[15s.] 





work, though this time tolerance is abroad, too,and unfamiliar 
creations are regarded with the sympathy that leads to under- 
standing, a concession gained, not without sacrifice,by those men 
of the ‘nineties who, from too devoutly worshipping the mode, 
found themselves abruptly in bad form. Mr. Jackson’s study is 
full, intimate, and written throughout with insight and a critical 
balance that saves him, on his rather perilous journey, from the 
many gloomy depths where the last jewelled words of preciousness 
still faintly glimmer. Though first published in 1913, there has 
been little leisure to consider the book carefully since then,’ 
The reimpression should be welcome to many who, desiring to be 
just to the past, would take with them a wise and entertaining 
guide in their survey of this primrose-tinted tract of our literary 
estate, and so reach a decent estimate of the yield that may be 
expected from it when the weeds areremoved that still too closely 
obscure the valuable plants, 





ANCIENT ROME. 

Two suggestive little books on ancient Rome deserve a friendly 
word. In The Growth of Ancient Rome (Oxford University Press; 
2s. 6d. net) Mr. P. E. Matheson sketches with a firm hand the 
development of the Roman power to the death of Marcus Aurelius. 
The little town on the Tiber mastered Latium, then Italy, and 
then the Mediterranean world, primarily because her people 
had the manliness, discipline and order which mark a governing 
race. They found wise leaders, they dealt generously with the 
other Italian peoples, and their Roman law was universally 
esteemed. Mr. Matheson sees that the Empire was necessary 
to save the State from the violent schisms which broke down 
the Republic. He admits the defects of the Empire, quoting 
that famous remark of Tacitus on a model Imperial governor, 
“ par negotiis neque supra erat’’—‘‘ he was competent and not 
more than competent.” But he rightly emphasizes the Empire's 
positive merits. It gave peace to vast populations for hundreds 
of years; it spread civilization among barbarians, as in Spain, 
Gaul or North Africa; above all, it developed the majestic 
Roman law, which it left, not for Europe alone, as a permanent 
inheritance to the modern world. It fell partly because it was 
stifled by an overstaffed bureaucracy; which was not checked 
or controlled by the people. This view is discussed in Mr, 
W. E. Heitland’s instructive essay on The Roman Fate. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 3s, net.) “Rome never developed 
a political organ capable at once of continuous action and 
peaceful reform.” The Senate showed great wisdom and high 
administrative capacity for many gencrations, but when it 
deteriorated there was no constitutional means of calling it to 
account. The Empire ‘succeeded as a necessity, veiling 
monarchic power, in essence military, under a great show of 
popular forms,” which it gradually abandoned. “The real 
Rome was past, virtually dead, long before the monarchy 
became an oriental despotism.’’ Rome knew nothing of repre- 
sentative democracy and therefore could not adjust her old 
institutions to the new circumstances of Empire. Mr. Heitland 
is fully conscious of the economic factors in the problem of 
Rome’s decline, but he deliberately puts the political causes 
first. He criticizes the hasty anthropologists who, with some- 
thing of the old fatalism, ascribe the fall of Rome to an inevitable 
‘“‘ race-suicide.’ What was the “race,” he asks? Who, 
exactly, were the “Romans”? The men of science attach 
too much importance to the uncorroborated evidence of satirists 
like Juvenal, who had purposes of their own to serve. For 
Mr. Heitland the moral is that democracy is the most durable 
form of government :— 


‘* The only means known to us of combating evil and promoting 
good in a community with any prospect of lasting success lies 
in the action of the popular will, clearly, freely and continuously 
expressed. This is Politics, to bear a part in which is a eitizen’s 
duty. Rome is merely an extreme instance of failure from 
lack of this means of regeneration. Perhaps the failure would 
have occurred, even had the means been available ; but it was 
not there, and so could not be tried. This principle is true for 
all states in all ages, and History, recording endless failures, is 
one long record of this truth. To improve your citizens, and to 
interest them in their own real welfare, is the only course that 
offers a possible means of avoiding the Roman fate.” 


Mr. Heitland, a profound student of Roman history, arrives, 
it will be seen, at the exact reverse of Mommsen’s conclusions, 
and his argument is well worth considering at a time when wa 
are threatened by the Socialists with a reversion to the autocratic 
or, at any rate, bureaucratic State, “ under a great show of 
popular forms,” 
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SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS AND FOLIOS. 
America is now so rich in early editions of Shakespeare that 
the study of Shakespearean bibliography can be pursued in 
some respects with more ease in America than in England. 
Miss Henrietta C. Bartlett, the accomplished American scholar, 
who has just published under the title of Mr. William Shakes- 
gpeare (H. Milford, 12s. 6d. net) an excellent catalogue of the 
early editions, says in her preface that the loan exhibition of 
1916 at the New York Public Library was “ the finest collection 
of books relating to Shakespeare which was ever brought together 
in one place.” The best single collection is, of course, in the 
British Museum, but our other great libraries which could 
supplement it may not lend their treasures. Miss Bartlett 
catalogued the New York exhibition and has now expanded 
her work. She gives precise descriptions of the editions of 
Shakespeare's works issued before 1709, beginning with the 
Venus and Adonis of 1593; of the spurious works attributed 
to Shakespeare and the adaptations of his plays, up to Garrick’s 
Florizel and Perdita of 1762; of the books which Shakespeare 
mentions or may have read, from Caxton’s Recuyell of the His- 
tories of Troy down to the 1610 edition of the Mirrour for 
Magistrates ; and lastly of the books, published between 1592 
and 1688, which contain noteworthy allusions to Shakespeare 
or his work. The last two sections are not, of course, exhaustive, 
and exclude, for instance, the books in which Florio indirectly 
refers to Shakespeare, but they contain many important items. 
The catalogue is admirably indexed. In the preface Miss 
Bartlett records the owners of books of which not more than 
five copies are known. Of the editions of Shakespeare's works 
which are as rare as this the Henry E. Huntington Library at 
San Gabriel, California, has 20, the British Museum 18, the 
Bodleian 16, Mr. Folger of New York 13, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 12. Miss Bartlett, in cataloguing the library of 
Mr. W. A. White, found that his 1598 quarto of Richard the 
Second was a unique copy of a hitherto unknown third edition, 
and not the ordinary second edition of the same year. ‘The 
discovery is not without historical significance if we remember 
that Essex and his fellow-conspirators paid the actors to perform 
the tragedy for political reasons. Queen Elizabeth saw their 
purpose ; “I am Richard the Second,” she told the Constable 
of the Tower. It was not merely literary merit that caused 
Valentine Simmes to print three separate quarto editions of the 
play in 1597-1598. Mr. Folger has the only known copy of the 
first quarto (1594) of Titus Andronicus ; it turned up in Sweden 
in 1905, as if to show that there were still undiscovered editions 
of Shakespeare. Mr. Folger also has a fragment, all that sur- 
vives, of a quarto of Henry 1V., Part I., which may have been 
earlier than the quarto of 1598. Miss Bartlett's compact and 
scholarly book will be of the greatest value to students, 








FICTION. 


SENSE conned 
SOME SHORT STORIES AND A SERMON.* 
[(COMMUNICATED. ] 


From time to time modern novels, though they are by no means 
all “ more indebted to love than life,” lead us to ask ourselves 
what for us individually constitutes an ‘“ unpleasant book.” 
(Curious euphemism.) We all of us draw the line somewhere, 
but most of us, at the present moment at any rate, are very 
much in doubt, for a variety of reasons, where the line ought 
to be drawn. 

We have, on the one hand, the Comstock Legislation of 
America, Of this some wag has said that if anybody will come 
and say in court, ‘“ My hitherto pure mind has been defiled by 
such-and-such a book,” then that book must be incontinently 
withdrawn from circulation. On the other side, psychologists 
and the advocates of common sense decry the ostrich attitude 
and aflirm that we cannot tell whether a thing is good or evil 
unless we are willing to look at it and consider it, and that even 
if it be agreed that it is evil, it cannot be wise to refuse to look 
at it, because “forewarned is forearmed,” and so on. There 
is yet a third type of argument, a very paradoxical type, which 
alleges that not only may scrious improper books be written, 











*(1) Moral Poison in Modern Fiction. By R. Brimley Jelanon. London : 
A. M. Philpot. [2s. 6d.) (2) The New Decameron. Oxiord: Basil Blackwell. 
(73. 6d. net.|}——{3) The Gentleman from San Francisco. By I. A. Bunin, 





Leowird and Virginia Woolf. Richmond: at the Hogarth Press. [4s. net.)—— 
(4) Kanga Creek, By Havelock Ellis, The Golden Cockerel Press. [4s. 6d. net.] 





but that frivolous improprieties have their place too; that the 
true believer of the sanctity of love ought not to mind a risqué 
story any more than the saintly mediaeval mystic minded the 
cheerful gargoyles and comic carvings in his cathedral. This is, 
perhaps, a type of argument which common sense must brush 
aside, but not completely forget. Finally, a good many 
members of the public are beginning to grow rather impatient 
of this debate and to demand that it be settled by general 
acclamation one way or another. There cannot be two quite 
opposite standards of sex morality, say they ; either the modern 
free sex ideal is right or the old-fashioned plain “ morality” 
is right, and, to return to the field of literature, cither the 
extremity of modern outspokenness is evil or it is good. But it 
is this very attitude that we wish to deprecate. It is no good 
hiding from ourselves the fact that by an influential, if not a 
large section of the community, sex morality has been very 
definitely reconsidered from the beginning. ‘Therefore, for this 
section of the community love and family ideals—the ideals 
of the whole inner life of the community—are in a state of flux, 
and it is just at such a period that the moderately conservatively- 
minded can do their best service to the community. Jn his 
little book, Moral Poison in Modern Fiction,’ Mr. Brimley John- 
son (who contributes a letter to our correspondence columns) 
in effect urges the judicial thinker to strengthen the opponents 
of free-love ideals, ‘* Let us,” he says, “ by all means call a spado 
a spade; but do not let us imagine that life is ail spades.’ And 
again: ‘Modern novels are, too eften, both poisonous and 
untrue to life because their choice of words and, indeed, their 
whole picture of life, is dominated by a false view: that, if only 
your figures are naked they must be true, that our bodies cannot 
lie. In angry revolt against the half-truths of the past, they 
snatch at the other half and swear it is the whole.” But if wo 
are to condemn certain advanced modern novels for having 
what we will call (that we drag in no side-issues) an anti-social 
tendency, let us also remember that the morality of the moralistic 
novels of the past is not unassailable, and realize that a young 
modern idealist would be as much shocked by the morality of 
Pamela and even by the treatment of such themes as the Hetty 
episode in Adam Bede as would a conservative reader by Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence’s Women in Love. For with the increased ani- 
malism of which Mr. Brimley Johnson complains we certainly 
have an increased idealism of love. Among writers who must 
certainly be classed as “modern,” “ realistic,” and ** outspoken,” 
there are just as many delicate idealists as sensualists. Such 
writers are often genuinely scandalized by the failures and 
shams of much conventional morality and are secking, 
though perhaps stumblingly and sometimes mistakenly, for an 
absolutely genuine if less ambitious morality. 

And yet we all draw the line somewhere. Where is it to bo 
drawn? Perhaps we must go back to the old proverb and take 
it not ironically but literally—“‘ One man may steal a horse ; 
another man may not look over the wail.” In this field we are 
concerned with intention, or still more with personatity. For the 
danger is, as Mr. Brimley Johnson sees it, not in the experiments 
of profound students of the heart, such as Mr. D. H. Lawrenco 
or M. I. A. Bunin, the Russian, but in the cheap circulating 
library author, upon whom the mantle of free speech seems to 
be so distressingly descending. And here we cordially agree 
with Mr. Brimley Johnson and with Miss Maud Royden when 
they declare that the real blasphemy is to make love cheap, 
that is the evil thing, whether it be done through * immorality ” 
or through commercializing or even over-socializing the marriage 
tie. 

Tow do tho three books of short stories which are before us 
come through the test of desirability or undesirability according 
to some such standard of morality? To the present wrjer it 
would seem that Mr. Norman Davey’s “La salle des Mille Paons,” 
and perhaps “The Wintry Peacock” in The New Decameron? and 
“Gentle Breathing” in The Gentleman from San Francisco will 
fail in the examination. They leave a disagreeable taste in 
the mouth of the “ unchariest muse.” Whether our conception 
of love be conventional or unconventional, there can be no doubt 
that if it has beauty it will wilt before the garishness or the inde- 
finable sliminess of these stories. What a pity that he who wrote 
The Pilgrim of a Smile should have descended to the demi-monde 
of “The Guinea Girl” and * The Ladies-Maid’s Tale.” However, 
in each of the two collections we have mentioned there are 
stories good enough to compensate for these disagreeable failures. 
The extraordinarily good “'The Gentleman from San Francisco” 
in the collection of that name and a number of stories in the 
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New Decameron are excellent works of art and, moreover, 
extremely readable. 

This last cannot be said for Kanga Creek* by Mr. Havelock 
Ellis. That distinguished writer has made the prime mistake 
in gencralship of underrating the power of his opponents. He 
seems to have thought the writing of a story an easy task. 
Hence Kanga Creek, though not unattractive, is distinctly 
disappointing. 

M. Bunin’s story of the travelling American family is an 
almost perfect example of the symbolic Russian short story 
and is admirably translated. Z. 


[Each generation or period will have to decide for itself 
where to draw the line. The present generation is clearly 
drawing it at a different place from that of pre-War days. 
For ourselves, we remain convinced that what matters is the 
intention. What should be universally condemned is the 
provocative story which has been given that character in order 
to be a “big seller’? among a special class of readers.—En. 
Spectator. ] 





OtreR Novets.—Adam’s Rest. By 8. G. Millin. (Collins. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Adam’s Rest was a village in Cape Colony and the 
home of Miriam and Janet Lincoln, whose history constitutes 
the theme proper of the book. But the theme in this case would 
really be more accurately described as a peg upon which the 
author has hung an acute and illuminating analysis of the black 
and white question in South Africa. The Happy Fool. By 
John Palmer. (Christophers. 7s. 6d. net.)—The whole point of 
this book seems to be that the fool of its title is not happy. Even 
his prig of a brother makes more of a success of life than he, taking 
success in its sense of the adaptability of the personality to its 
environment. The book is an able study of a neurasthenic, but, 
although it is distinctly well written, most people will find it 
irritating reading.——/t’s All in the Game. By William T. 
Tilden. (Methuen. 5s. net.)—A book of short stories all 
about lawn tennis by an expert in that game. No doubt it 
would be found exceedingly interesting by the spectators 
at Wimbledon, but the casual reader will find it not only 
monotonous but very difficult to follow, as the technical language 
is all in “ American,” which “ makes that darker which was dark 
enough before.’——Snags and Shallows. By Cecil Champain 
Lowis. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Though Mr. Champain 
Lowis gives us an interesting account of the river life of Burmah, 
the carrying out of the story is not quite so interesting as that 
of his last book, Four Blind Mice. The novel reminds us of a 
play in which the décor is the most successful feature, 











POETS AND POETRY. 





[We publish below the first of three articles by Mr. Robert 
Graves, the poet. In them he makes suggestions upon some 
fundamental questions concerning poetry. In this first article 
he points out some peculiarities of poetic “thinking” and 
shows that it is not so anarchic as we might suppose at first sight. 
To the ingenious reader the article will certainly suggest a 
reconsideration of such typically ‘‘ Gothic’ or ‘* Romantic ” 
works as ‘‘Christabel”’’ or ‘“‘Songs of Innocence.” 

In the next article Mr. Graves deals with an even more elusive 
element—the magic of poetry : the factor which makes it differ 
not in degree but in kind from prose. To illustrate his point ho 
draws from a full spring of inspiration by taking as his example 
a familiar nursery rhyme. Was it not Tennyson who declared 
that the nursery rhyme phrase, ‘‘ Over the hills and far away,” 
was to him the most magic in the language ? 

In the third and last article Mr. Graves considers the question 
which we have nearly all of us asked ourselves from time to time, 
but which we have probably been ashamed to ask each other— 
the fundamental question, *‘ What is poetry for?” He leaves 
the reader with an answer to that question.—A. WILLIAMS- 
E tis. } 


Ps 
THE ILLOGIC OF STONEY STRATFORD AND OF 
POETRY. 


In treating of the Illogical aspects of Poctry, I must first make 
it clear what I understand by Logic, and that is a system of 
conscious thought deduced from the broadest and most imper- 
sonal analysis of cause and effect, a system intended to be 
followed in all cases of doubt as they arise. The scholastic 
tradition of logic as finally systematized in the text-books 
makes no allowance for associative thinking; ridicules, for 
instance, the ancicnt notion that medical bane and salve are 





always to be found growing together, or that there can be any 
communication of thought between the new moon and the 
horseshoe nailed over the lintel. 

Poetry being based on associative thinking, its symbolism 
being intimately bound up with a vast quantity of logical false 
premises, Logic has had either to systematize and attempt to 
create a new medium, Classicism, as Aristotle did, or to disown 
poetry altogether, as Plato did. My general contention is that 
poetry and traditional logic are in conflict because the analyses on 
which the present logical system is founded are not exhaustive 
and need revision. 

An example is given in a University text-book of logic of a 
notorious breach of the rules, a typical non sequitur, as follows :— 

“Well is this place called Stoney Stratford, for never was I 

so bitten by fleas in my life before.” 
Here is a clear example of associative thinking on the part 
of the unfortunate traveller, the point of departure from the 
logical expression being in the words “ Stoney” and “ bitten.” 
It is a genuine cry of emotion, and in emotion logic gives place 
to this associative method of thought, the effect being a mighty 
condensation of the circumlocution otherwise necessary. Had 
he felt only a little less bitter against the innkeepers of Stratford 
he would have been able to control his speech into the following 
polite channels :— 

“Well is this place called Stoney Stratford, for the landlords 
here have stony faces and stony hearts, and they have left me 
‘stony,’ as the saying goes; and the discomfort of my bed! 
I would have as lief lain out on the stones by the roadside, for 
there, at all events, I would have been spared the fleas! In 
truth, I have been badly ‘ bitten ’ in two senses, for they made me 
pay half-a-guinea for a blanket full of fleas and a mattress hard 
as stones!” 

The more condensed version is the method of Poetry and the 
method of thought in dreams, for which Logic has had for 
centuries nothing but the sneering patronage of the self-respecting 
citizen for the grotesque but cheerful village idiot. It is this 
superior intellectual attitude (which, in spite of every attempt at 
honest thinking, we still inherit from the eighteenth century) that 
causes most of the confusion in contemporary literary criticism. 
“The Idiot Boy” of Wordsworth may very likely have been a 
personal allegory in this sense. 

The essence of poetry lies, I would say, in the unforeseen 
fusion in the poet’s mind of apparently contradictory emotional 
ideas; they find reconciliation, by regression to a primitive 
mode of thought, in a common pictorial symbolism and a common 
rhythmic expression. A ready example from a locus classicus 
would be Aeschylus’s phrase of “‘ the sea blossomed with corpses.” 
This compact idea is a reconciliation of the conflict between 
the fear of death symbolized by the corpses and the love of 
life as symbolized by the ‘‘ blossomed.” The associative link 
is here found in the convention that made the sea the “ green 
meadow of Poseidon.” Emotional speech, as, for instance, 
the oratory of statesmen in great national crises, tends to take 
this same odd form. I do not agree with those who found the 
most cynical utterance of the War in Lord Carson’s commenda- 
tion of the Bill for Compulsory Military Service, as reported in 
these words :— 

““Tho necessary supply of heroes must be maintained at all 

costs.” 
It was a very genuine tribute to the patriotic volunteer ideal, 
which has always had his distinguished support, but he omitted 
in his enthusiasm the link “conscripts to reinforce” these 
heroes, RoBert GRAVES. 


OrHeR Poetry.—Titans and Gods. By F. Victor Branford. 
(Christophers. 65s. net.)—Verse not lacking distinction. The 
following, entitled ‘‘ Flanders,” will show the standard which 
Mr. Branford maintains :— 

**Two broken trees possess the plain, 
Two broken trees remain. 
Miracles in steel and stone 
That might astound the sun are gone. 
Two broken trees remain.” 
—The Golden Book of English Sonnets. Sclected by William 
Robertson. (Harrap. 5s. net.)—A new edition of this useful 
anthology of sonnets ranging from Sir Thomas Wyatt to poets 
of to-day. It contains additional including 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s double sonnet “The Sublime.” The 
contents are not all gold and we could wish for some omissions 
and for the inclusion of more modern examples, such as Mrg 
Squire’s fine sonnet on the landing of Columbus, 


some matter, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


— @~—__. 
[Notice im this column does not necessarily preciude subsequent review.) 





Through the Fourth Wall. By W. A. Darlington. (Chapman 
‘and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.)—The signal feature of these articles on 
plays, players, and the stage, collected from the Daily Telegraph, 
is the genial candour of their author. He has a habit of taking his 
reader into his confidence about the hairbreadth escapes from 
disaster he is having in his attempts to write readable essays. 
But the reader need have no fear ; for it is quite evident that Mr. 
Darlington is competent and aware of his competence ; a pardon- 
able weakness in a sober-minded, hardworking, professional 
writer. Mr. Darlington’s qualities are those of common sense 
and capable humanity combined with the expertise of the man 
who knows his work. One feels, therefore, that he can be relied 
upon as one relies upon one’s broker or one’s bank manager. 
He radiates that after-dinner feeling, that one-man-to-another 
humorous indulgence, which induces the thought that, after 
all, the social ship is still good for another few thousand years. 
We recommend particularly the articles on Mr. Drinkwater’s 
Cromwell, First Night Audiences, Children and Pantomime, 
On Speaking Up, and Maurice Moscovitch. 


Keats—Poetry and Prose. With Essays by Leigh Hunt and 
Others. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—For school purposes 
nothing could be better than the Clarendon Series of English 
Literature, but the edition is also worthy the attention of the 
ordinary reader. The present volume contains practically 
all of Keats’ best verse and a number of his letters, besides 
extracts from the reviews by Lamb and Jeffrey, and criticisms 
by Leigh Hunt, Landor, Shelley, Masson, Swinburne and Mr. 
Robert Bridges. The plan is excellent. Each of the essays 
explains and corrects the others, and at the same time throws 
considerable light on the poems themselves. For instance, 
Swinburne’s rapturous eulogy is tempered by the proximity 
‘of the Edinburgh review, and the reader, however little of a 
Keatsian he is, naturally turns to the poems in question and 
settles the matter for himself. Mr. Henry Ellershaw has written 
a temperate introduction, and supplies a number of concise 
notes on the contents of the book. 


In a highly interesting paper in the Geographical Journal 
for July Lieutenant-Commander A. 8. Elwell-Sutton describes 
how he took H.M.S. ‘ Caddisfly,’ a river gunboat of 100 tons, 
up the Tigris to Tekrit, 150 miles above Baghdad, in January, 
1918. No vessel of such dimensions is known to have navigated 
the Tigris so far beyond Baghdad before that time, and the 
author’s voyage was decidedly adventurous. The vessel drew 
only three feet of water, but the channels of that depth are 
narrow and tortuous, and are interrupted at intervals by ruined 
brick dams, dating probably from the Assyrian age. The 
river rises and falls with unaccountable rapidity, and there is a 
\very swift current. Nevertheless the ‘ Caddisfly’ got to Tekrit 
‘and back without damage and her officers made a survey of 
the river. The author thinks that the upper Tigris might 
easily be made navigable if it were properly charted and if 
portions of the dams were blown up, but he is inclined to doubt 
whether there is much need for river traffic until the desert 
on either bank is restored to cultivation. 


The case for maintaining the embargo on live castle from 
oversea is cleverly and wittily stated in a pamphlet, The Town 
Mouse, the Country Mouse, and the Cats, by “ Country Mouse ” 
(Vinton, 2s. net). We do not agree with the author's argu- 
ment, but we are delighted to see an economic and political 
controversy enlivened with so much humour, after the manner 
of Swift and Arbuthnot in the days of Queen Anne. The 
* allegory” is well worth reading, and is illustrated with several 
romic drawings. 


The Report for 1921 of the National Physical Laboratory 
(Stationery Office, 6s. 6d. net) reveals the variety and high 
importance of the work that is now being done at Teddington. 
There is much less commercial testing and far more scientific 
research than in the early days. The Report gives details of what 
has been done under the heads of physics, electricity, metrology, 
engineering, aero-dynamics and metallurgy and in the William 
Frowde National Tank for the study of shipbuilding problems. 
For the bencfit of the so-called “ practical man,” who contemns 





research, the executive committee quotes a letter from Sir Henry 
Fowler, who was Director of Production at the Ministry of 
Munitions, testifying to the value of the advice given by the late 
Director of the Laboratory in respect of screw gauges. Through 
his advice “ the country saved many times over the whole cost 
of the National Physical Laboratory since its inception.” One 
of the innumerable problems which Teddington has had to solve 
is that of the best method of lighting the National Gallery so as 
to lessen the reflections in the glass covering the pictures. It 
has been found “hat a projecting cornice, in galleries running 
north and south, gives much relief. 


The Manchester Reform Club, 1871-1921. Edited by W. H. 
Mills. (Manchester: privately printed by C. W. Hobson, 
10s. 6d. net.)—The jubilee of a famous Lancashire institution is 
worthily commemorated in this little book, containing chapters 
by different writers and several excellent photographs by Mr. 
A. L. Coburn and others. The club was founded in 1867 and 
entered its present stately home in 1871. Mr. Mills in his 
vivacious introduction, which will be appreciated by those who 
know Manchester, recalls some of the eminent Liberals and Free 
Traders of the last generation, such as ‘ White Ben” and 
“ Black Ben” and the austere Hugh Mason. Mr. Thompson 
contributes a judicious chapter on the violent dissensions 
occasioned by the Home Rule controversy which nearly led to 
a wholesale secession from the club. The members, in the end, 
agreed to differ, as they have done in recent years. We notice 
that the last three annual presidents have been Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Haldane and Lord Grey of Fallodon, so that the 
Manchester Reform Club preserves its impartiality in Liberal 
quarrels, 


Orthodoxy. By H. A. L. Fisher. (Lindsey Press. 1s. net.)— 
Mr. Fisher’s recent Essex Hall Lecture touches on several large 
themes, especially on the influence of modern science upon 
religious creeds and on the doctrine of progress. He avows 
himself a meliorist. “ It is reasonable for the historian to cherish 
a modest hope for the future of the human race.” He discusses 
the effect of education upon orthodoxy. Has education “ de- 
stroyed those fundamental instincts of mankind out of which 
religions are fashioned?” “* Has it even provided a permanent 
dyke against the return of gross and even savage superstitions ? 
We may be permitted to doubt.” Mr. Fisher hopes that “the 
restraining pressure of civilized opinion” may keep the baser 
instincts in check. Whether it will do so is the real problem 
of our age. 


So many people nowadays have to consult official publications, 
apart from the income-tax payer, that a reform in Government 
printing would be widely appreciated. We are glad to find that 
the Stationery Office is giving serious attention to this question 
and has taken expert advice. It has just published the Report 
(4s. net) of the Committee appointed to select the best faces of 
type and modes of display for Government printing, and also 
an excellent Note on the Legibility of Printed Matter, by Mr. L. R. 
Legros (ls. 6d. net). Mr. Legros sets out very clearly the 
principles and practice of type-design, with many illustrations. 
The Committee give a large number of type-faces which they 
regard as suitable, and also specimen covers and title-pages which 
mark a very great advance on anything hitherto produced by 
Government printers. The cover and title-page of the Report 
itself are admirable. We cannot discuss the recommendations 
in detail, but we may note the Conynittee’s very decisive con- 
demnation of “types in which the contrast between the thick 
and thin strokes is exaggerated, or in which the face is unduly 
compressed "—types such as the much over-rated Bodoni 
produced in the late eighteenth century for the delectation of 
misguided bibliophiles. As the Committee observe, “to set 
work in type of good design costs no more than to set it in type 
of poor design,” but the saving to the reader's eyesight and 
temper is incalculable. 


Letters on Education. By Edward Lyttelton. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net.)—Dr. Lyttelton has cast into the 
form of letters between a sternly pious recluse and a sympathetic 
man of the world his views on the training of the young. The 
book is worth reading, precisely because Dr. Lyttelton will 
have no compromise between Christianity and ethics or 
between the sacred and the secular. One may not agree with 
all that he says, but his austerity is stimulating, like a north- 
east wind, 
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The Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth Century. By 
General N. Golovin. Translated by C. Nabokoff. (Gyldendal. 
10s. 6d. net.)—General Golovin, envisaging the Far East from a 
military standpoint, maintains that Japan is too strong and too 
remote to be attacked with success by the American Navy in the 
war which, he assumes, will be caused by Japan’s determination to 
dominate China. His technical arguments are clear and plausible. 
He under-estimates the difficulty of dealing with a dense popu- 
lation of 400,000,000 Chinese, and he disregards financial as 
well as moral considerations, to say nothing of the treaties made 
at Washington. The real object of the book is perhaps disclosed in 
the suggestion that “‘ the United States can defeat Japan only 
in alliance with a strong Russia.” It is wholly improbable that in 
our time Russia will recover sufficiently to be able tocontemplate a 
war with Japan or any other great Power. Nor will America 
be induced to assist Russia by such military arguments as these. 


The late Sir J. G. Bourinot’s compact and attractive volume 
on Canada in the Story of the Nations series appears in a third 
edition (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net). Mr. W. H. Ingram has 
added a dispassionate account of recent events up to the spring 
of this year, and there is a chapter by Mr. Edward Porritt on 
Canada’s wonderful economic progress. The book is well 
illustrated and contains a good map. 


South Sea Reminiscences. By T. R. St. Johnston. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 16s. net.)—This pleasantly discursive book is concerned 
with Fiji and the Lau Islands, where the author spent some 
years as a Government official. He touches on the vagaries 
of male native ‘“housemaids”; on the philosophic contentment 
of native prisoners, who treat the gaol as a home; on the diffi- 
culties of dealing with the low-caste Indian coolies, and on the 
strange histories of the beachcombers, still to be found in the 
more remote islands. He tells us of Mango Island, which first 
changed hands for a case of gin and a musket, but now yields an 
income of £10,000 a year. He pays tribute to the good services 
of the Fijian contingent in France; he saw a wealthy chief 
serving as a private in the Labour Corps and cheerfully helping 
to unload a cargo of flour. He says that the German squadron, 
on its way from the Far East te Chili in the autumn of 1914, 
was only diverted from its purpose of bombarding Suva by a 
clever ruse on the part of the Governor, Sir Bickham Sweet- 
Escott. He sent out a wireless message addressed to the 
‘ Australia’: “Thanks for message. Shall expect you to- 
morrow at daylight.” The ‘Australia’ was nowhere near 
Fiji, but the Germans, who intercepted the message, thought 
it best to go elsewhere. 


The Archaeological Survey of India has published an inter- 
esting and well illustrated Guide to Nizamu-d Din, by Maulvi 
Zafar Hasan (Calcutta: Superintendent Government Printing. 
5 rupees 4 annas). The Moslem saint, Shaikh Nizamu-d Din 
(1238-1325), is buried in a village named after him, four miles to 
the south of Delhi. The tomb has long been a place of pilgrim- 
age, and around it are many elaborate tombs of Mogul princes 
and other notable persons, such as the poet-saint Amir Khusran, 
who died a few months after the Shaikh. Nizamu-d Din was a 
man of character, who inspired even emperors with fear. The 
author recalls the well-known story of the emperor who, while 
on his way to Delhi, sent orders to the Shaikh to leave the city 
before his arrival. The Shaikh, on receiving the message, 
remarked, ‘‘ Delhi is still far off,’ and stayed where he was. He 
was justified in so far that the emperor, while resting at Tugh- 
laqabad, was crushed to death by the fall of the house. The 
remark is proverbial in India as a variant of Mr. Asquith’s 
‘“‘ Wait and see.” The author describes very clearly the various 
tombs and shrines, some of which are of great beauty. They 
are under the care of the Survey. The memoir shows, indeed, 
that the British Raj, which Caliphate agitators denounce for its 
alleged hostility to Islam, takes infinitely greater pains to pre- 
serve Moslem monuments than the Indian Mos!ems themselves 
ever thought of doing. 

The Cambridge University Press has issued three attractive 
new volumes of the Cambridge Plain Texts in French (ls. 3d. 
net each). These contain Moliére’s L’Amour Médecin and Le 
Sicilien ; Michelet’s brilliant sketch of Saint Louis from his 
history of France; and two episodes from Victor Hugo's 
majestic Légende des Siécles, namely, Eviradnus and Rathert. 
A Spanish text, uniform with these, is Rinconete y Cortadillo 
(1s. 6d. net), one of the Novelas Ejemplares, which are far less 
familiar to English readers of Cervantes than they should be, 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Age and Area: a Study in Geographical Distribution and 
Origin of Species. By J. C. Willis. (Cambridge University 
Press. 14s. net.) An Essay towards a Theory of Art. By 
Lascelles Abercrombie. (Martin Secker. 5s. net.) The 
Western Question in Turkey and Greece. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
(Constable. 18s. net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Ballance (Sir C.), A Glimpse into the History of the Surgery of the Brain, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10/6 


Batten (H. M.), Romances of the Wild, roy. 8vo.......... (Blackie) net 10/6 
Beaumont (C. W.) ang Idzikowski(S.), A Manual of the Theory and Practice 
of Classical Theatrical Dancing, 8vo.......... (Beaumont Press) bds. net 25/0 


Book of the Kindred Sayings (Sanyutta-Nikaya) or Grouped Suttas. 

Part II.—The Nidana Book, 8vo ............ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10,0 
Bull (P. B.), Lectures on Preaching and Sermon Construction (8.P.C.K.) net 8/6 
Cummer (C. L.), A Manual of Clinical Laboratory Methods (Kimpton) net 28 0 
Douglas (Major C. H.), Control and Distribution of Production (Palmer) net 7/6 
English Prisons of To-day; ed. by 8. Hobhouse, &c., 8vo (Longmans) net 25/0 
Hoenig (L. J.), Modern Methods in Selling, 8vo............ (Pitman) net 10/6 
Lamon (H. M.) and Slocum (R. R.), Turkey Raising, 8vo..(Routledge) net 10/6 
Myers (D. P.), Manual of Collections of Treaties and of Collections Relating 

SF FO DUE pasa ceedesesascsvecceunged (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Nys (D.), La Notion D’Espace, roy 8vo ........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Paton (D.), Early Egyptian Records of Travel, Vol. 1V., 4to 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 63/a 
Porter (L.) and Carter (W. E.), Management of the Sick Infant, roy 8vo 


32/6 


15,0 


(Kimpton) net 42/0 

Powell (E. A.), Asia at the Crossroads, SvO.........06+005. (Unwin) net 10/6 

Practical Exemplar of Architecture (6th Series) (Technical Journals) net 21/0 

Simpson (F. E.), Radium Therapy, 4to...............05- = net 36/0 

Simpson (M. W. H.), Arab Medicine and Surgery (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10,6 

Sullivan (M.), The Great Adventure at Washington, 8vo (Heinemann) net 10/6 
Sutherland (W.), a Biography, by W. A. Osborne, cr 8vo 

(Iothian Book Co.) net 76 

Sykes (Brig.-Gen. Sir P.), Persia, cr 8vo........ (Oxford Univ, Press) net 7/6 


Urquhart (J. W.), Steel Thermal Treatment, roy 8vo....(Lockwood) net 35,0 
Wilde (0.) to Robert Ross, Letters of: After Berneval, 8vo 











(Beaumont Press) bds. net 21/0 
Willis (J, C.), Age and Area: a Study in Geographical Distribution and 
Origin of Species, 8VO....ceeeeeeees earens (Camb.1 Univ. Press) net 14/0 
TILO -LEUM 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
F AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


GREAT JULY IRISH LINEN SALE 


Do not 
Tilustrate 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS, BELFAST, IRELAND. 





‘ail to write to-day for copy of 
Sale List No. 40 P, sent post free, 


— 











ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, cimitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 826,660,665. 





ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, 
made by Savory & Moore from the original directions of the 
celebrated Dr. Jenner. 

These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid 
preparations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. They 
owe their value to their remarkable power to absorb acidity. 
To sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, Palpitation 
(especially at night), and all tho ills that arise from acidity, 
they aro of the greatest possible benefit. They aro quite 
harmless, having no effect whatever on the stomach itself or 
the digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who uso 
them, is the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their 
action is so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can 
be taken without fear of indigestion. 


Boxes 1/3, 38., and 5s. of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


f th zenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :—~ 
~ oe. Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434 New Lond Street, London, 


DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZENCES 
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SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE 





Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnerghip 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 





————————hDha—S= Se 
TO LET. 


DELPHI, OFFICES TO LET.—SUITE, TWO ROOMS, 

WITH FURNISHED RECEPTION-ROOM. Electric light, telephone. 

Would let singly and joint use reception-room.—Apply Barker's, 18 ADAM 
STREET, STRAND. 


——SOOO 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Street, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AU CTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :-— 
JULY 177TH AND 18TH.—ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, including the 
property of the Rev. J. J. Antrobus, St. Audrey’s, Hatfield ; also Baxter Prints, 
the eK ar! of Mrs. L. M. Flanagan, Filleigh, Buxton. 
JULY 177TH To 20TH.—A Further Portion of the VALUABLE LIBRARY 
collected by the late Charles Fairfax Murray, Esq., of London and Florence. 
Illustrated catalogues bs 2 plates), price 3s. 6d. 
JULY 19Ta.—VALUABLE PAINTINGS by OLD MASTERS and a FEW 
DRAWINGS, including the property of W. D. Clark, Esq., 44 Berkeley Square, W. 
Illustrated catalogues (11 plates), price 3s 
JULY 20TH, 2lsT AnD 24TH.—-OLD ENGLISH and IRISH GLASS, including 
the ag: ot H. F. Tivy, Esq., of Monkstown, Co. Cork, and of C. D. Yates, 
Esq., zwood, East Liss, Hants; ARMOUR and WEAPONS; ANTIQUE 


N ESSRS. HODGE 


and DECORATIVE FURNITURE; PORCELAIN and POTTERY, including 
the property of Philip de Paniagua, Esq.; of Col. Sir Henry Knollys, K.C.V.O., 
and of W. D. Clark, Esq. 
JULY 21st.—The ‘hind and Fina! Portion of the COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
INGS, bn View. property of the late Dr. William Odling, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 
On 


lew. Catalogues may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
OYAL N A V Y. 


spetaations are invited for appointments as INSTRUCTOR- LIEUTENANTS 
in the Royal Navy. 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University training, 
and have taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, Science or Engineering. 

Present rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry to a maximum of £949 
per annum as Instructor-Commander, 

Promotion, by selection, to Instructor-Captain is also open, with a maximum of 
£1,277 10s. per annum, 

Retired pay may be granted to Officers over 40 years of age, with a minimum 
of 12 years serv lee, up to a maximum of £450 a year for an Instructor- Lieutenant 
Commander, £600 a year for an Instructor- Commander and £90U for an Instructor- 
Captain, ac cording to age and service. 

Service victualling, cabin accommodation and servant are provided, or allow- 
ances in lieu. 

An allowance of £50 towards the provision of necessary uniform is payable on 
satisfactory completion of probationary service. 

For further particulars apply, in the 7 instance, to THE SECRETARY OF 
THE ADMIRALTY, Whitehall, S.W. 


UXitversiry OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 
CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 











Applications are invited for the above position. Salary (fixed) £1,100 per 
annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to Sydney from Europe, Duties 
commence March Ist, 1923. 

Further details of terms of appointment may be obtained from the under. 
signed, to whom applications (in sextuplicate), stating age and qualifications, 
accompanied by references -— ‘opies of testimonials, should be sent not later 

2. 


than Thursday, August 3lst, 
AGENT- GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 





Australia Tlouse, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2. 
July Srd, 1922. 





4\NGLISHWOMAN (Oxford) seeks executive position where 
international experience (United States, Canada, France, Germany) 
would be an asset. University graduate. Thoroughly good linguist. Experi- 
enced in bibliographical work, indexing, typing, &c. Hivhest testimonials.— 
Write to Miss BEATRIC ‘EB HART, British | Embassy, Washington, D.C. 
{RENCH LADY, 23, art student, wants HOLIDAY POST, 
August and Septen nbe rt. French, drawing, music, in exchange for English 
congersation, Refs. given and required.—Mile. Dumont, 48 Fernleigh Rd, N. 21. 

















U NODULE SCHOOL, 


The Grocers’ Company, as Governors of Oundle School, invite applicationg 
for the appointment of HEAD-MAS?ER, now vacant by the death of Mr. F. W, 
Sanderson. 

The Head-Master must be a graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, 
and a member of the Church of England. 

The total emoluments should amount to not less than £3,000 per annum. 

Particulars and conditions of appointment can be obtained by post from the 
CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, 1.C. 2. 


alert COLLEGE OF 





WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH, 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in tha 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. The appointmert is for a period of two 
years, dating from September, 1922, with a possible extension for a third year, 

Salary £300 per annum. One copy of application and three testimonials should 
be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, nog 
later than July 15th, 1922: 

C. G. BURTON, 
General Secre ea 


C= OF SHEFIPIELD EDUC CATION COMMITTEE, 
FIRTH PARK SECONDARY “se WOOL FOR BOYS. 
M.A, 





Head-Master: LLOY D Ss t OR i- 


BEST, D.Litt., 
REQU —- bn a arly a »mber, a 
NIOR ENGLISH MASTER, Burnham Scale Salary. 
Applic wn... Forms m: iy be had trom the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolseap envelope, and should be returned by July 19th, at the latest, 


to the Head-Master. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Director of Education, 
Leopold Street, Sheffield. 





iD XPERIENCE D ARCHAEOLOGIST, eighteen years’ field 
‘4 work in Arabic-speaking Near East, desires more certain pos ition, 
archaeological or otherwise References to well-known archaeoi sists. Api ly 


ARCHAEOL OGIST,” co. W. H. b.. 6 Hillside Garde ns _Walling toa Surre 


NANADA.—Wanted, after Christmas, for Girls’ Day Se hool 

/ in Montreal, a HISTORY SPECIALIST. Good salary to a well-quatitied 
and experienced Mistress.—Apply, before August Sth, to Miss GASCOIGNE, 
Hoveringham, Notts. 


w! COTSWOMAN (Highland) desires post a: as s SEC RE’ T. AR LY ta 

literary or public man or woman. University education, ex-art student, 
widely travelled. Translation (French, German), indexing, press work, typing: 
no shorthand. Reduced salary if some leisure for own writing. . Photo, refs.— 
ox 1119, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


CC —_— AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
information on every branch of work tor educated WOMEN and GIRKLo, 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHIN i 

COMPANY, Lrp. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, jandon W |! 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


ESTFIELD COLLE@QE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, a K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss Kk. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. © 
Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
For further pera apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hamp 
stead, N.W. 3. 

















EW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Announces a Course of Lectures 
on French History, beginning July 10th, by 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 
For information, call or write : 
9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 


Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, etc. 


Prospectus on apytien ation. 


a 


Three Years’ Course. 





LING’S SWEDISH Syst. STEM. 
ding BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Plrincipal: Miss STANSFELI. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
{/ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.1 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur @. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan —— and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss BE. ae F AW RENCE. 








I EATILEND | Ez; ARMING SCHOOL — (Preparatory).— 
Subjects taught: Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics, Ploughing, Milking, 
Poultry Keeping, Horsemanship, Shoemaking and Mending. Music. £26 perterm, 


—Apply GEORGE WILLIS, B.A. Oxon, Holbeck Mill, Wolsingham, Durham. 


( UTDOOR LIFE —OLD HENW ICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, tlowers, vegetables, 

















and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
rRX\O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 


Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 


house and grounds.— Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Larnstapic, N.Vevon, 
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- 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
—_—— COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A 
The Governors having purchased “ WE NTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 94 acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 
The Sehool will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 
Application for vacancies should be made at once. 
Pupils are prepared for the University. Lomestic 
Tilustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Yowerfield,”’ 
mouth. 


SS": 


Science Department. 
Annexe, Bourne- 





GIRL sf. RE PARATORY SCHOOL, 

DAVID’ gs. ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, for girls 
kK from 8 to 14 years of age, will be opened in September by Miss 1. L 
RHYS, somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.58.T.), Liver- 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, standing in 10} acres are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss 
BHYS. at St. David's, as soon as possible. Before September 6th, interviews 
by appointment only. 








GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, with 


thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


ANSDOWN YE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

d FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


rprupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED 1850. 








Miss BRENDA A NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

Principals {iiss VIOLLT M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 

(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 
SPECIAL AITENTION to MUSIC 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURES BY WE L L- KNOW N PROFE SSOR Ss. 


ee IN S&C ‘HOOL, 


miles from London, 
(Foreign Method), 








KIRKBY LONSD2 ALE, WE 


MORKLAND. 


DAUGHTE RS OF CLERGY 


Miss D. br B. DOBSON, M.A. (St. 
College, Cheltenham, 


FOR THE AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress : Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 


FEES (including Medical Attendance and Laundry):—Daughters of clergy, 
£50 per annuin; daughters of laity, £80 per annum, and 10s. per term for medical 
attendance 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings, 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

_ Apply to the HEAD- MISTRE Ss. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


eE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


ry) VHE 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


SH. \NKI IN, is W. —E ight acres, 


GIRLS, 

















TPPER C HINE, near sea, 

Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 

Arts , Languages, Games, Riding Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention. 

AJILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Daugh ters of parents residing abroad are received, aud may remain during 
ay 





x. he ) Misse s POCOC K. __ Prospectus on ay pplicati on to the Sec ret ary, 
QT. ELPHIN’S Cc HU RCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Miss MAKGARET FLOOD, M.A, (7.C.D,), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees. Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


r VHE GRANGE, BU XTON.—Sohool for Girls from 10 to 19 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Tennis Courts and field tor Hockey aud Cricket, 


Head-Mistress 








years. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, 
Science branch for girls over 18. 


Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD, ; 
[sere GIRLS SCHOOL, 
SEASUCALE. 

list of Efficient S 


(On the Board of Education's chools.) 


Mountain and sea air 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 


Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
laying fieid Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisie.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS 


In open position, 5 min. 
High-class School for Giris, established 1876. Definite Church 


te: teachi ng. PRINCIPA 
L 


Hi IGuHFI1 E 
OXHEY LANE, 


Principal—Miss 
Private Residential School for Girls. 


rue BEEHIVE, Bexhill-on-Sea. : 
from sea. 


—Apply —_——- 








W ATFORD. 


WALLIS. 
Tele.; “ Watford 616,” 





HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE, N.6. 

A FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, value 15 guineas a year, tenable for two 
years, will be offered on the result of an Examination to be held at the Schoo! 
on Wednesday, July 26th, at 2 p.m. The holder of the Scholarship will enter 
the school as a boarder at the reduced iee of 70 guineas, being the usual fee of 
85 guineas less the amount of the Scholarship. Every candidate must be under 
14 years of age on September 19th, 1922. 

Papers will be set in Arithmetic, English, 
any one of the following at the option of the candidate: 
Mathematics, Latin. 

Names of candidates must reach the Head-Mistress on or before 
July 22nd. 

_ For prospectus of schoo! apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


in 
Elementary 


Geography and History, and 
I rench, 


Saturday 











QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Witheut residgnce, 
£40 p.a. Residence (2U only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 








SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

.! UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, — Mrs. 
K WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 100 guineas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. ‘trained lady nurse from the Hanipstead 
Nursery Training School. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLEGES. 
BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 


aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres, 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotshoime, ester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., — Secretary, Abbotsholme 





first 


> 
WOU 


Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensing gton, W. 1. _s 
yr ELLY COLLEGE, TAV ISTOCK ps by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADLIS 
Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


| REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, -MID- 

LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
Boys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, L.A. 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and RK. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRELARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


sea, lacing Dartmoor. 








FOREIGN. 
VILLA DE 


Finishing school for elder girls. General 
English references. Principal: Mdlle. DE GIEZ. — - 
JYENSIONNAT VILLA -ARIANE, CHAILL = LAU: ANNE. 


—Finishing school for Eider Girls. Sports. English references.— Principals: 


Mdlles. GLAS. 

‘WITZERLAND, | “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
kK First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 


{PNGLISH PHYSICIAN, 

‘4 would take several CHILDREN, 
and attend excellent French school. 
bBois-de-Loulogne, Paris. 





LAUSANNE. 


Winter sport. 


GIEZ, 


education. 


JENSIONNAT, 








LAUSANNE 


on the Riviera (Cannes), 
with his family 
ll Avenue du 


wintering 
10 to 16 years, to reside 
-Write Dr. WARDEN, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
{OMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION.—Special prepara- 


J tion. Twelve pupils. Absolute individual attention. Many suc 
Country rectory. - ft. above sea level, sandy soil.—For prospectus and tull 
particulars apply R. J., c.o. J. and J, PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 


por? VICARAGE, SHREWSBURY.— Rev. R. H. CRAFT, 
M.A., receis resident Pupils to prepare for the “ Common Lut 
and other examinations. No failure in the last two years. H althy 


nH LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, 
Pupils inchude PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, 

turers, ¢ nd 1 adi 8. 446 Strand (Charing 
teaching Lip- 


rue. DEAF. —Miss ~ Boultbee’s method of 
Appointments 
mY 


S88, 





es six ranct 


ountry lite 


reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. 
made.—Address 125B St. Court, Buckingham Gate, 5.W 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 


James’ 





DOMESTIC ney weiageny SCHOOLS, &ec., 
given free of charge | 
ME SSRS. GAB BL AS, CHRING & CO., 
26 Sackville Street, London, W ; _Tte gent 4926. 
Educational Agents. 
Mesers. Gabbitas, Thring & Co.a s ol 
Principals in the country. ‘They wil ibout 
establishments giving a course of iul 


ilture and Horticultu 


Work, Agrict ; 
NO CHARGE WHAT i. VE R 1S MADE 


TO PARENTS 
GIRLS. 











‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 

SPECIAL CAI AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having to-date know ms f the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COL NTRY nd a the CONTINENT, | be ples or waht nen 
PARENTS by sending (free of rg pectuses and Trustworthy Infor 

The age of the pupil, district preterred, and rough ide of fee sahoul 1 be wiven. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon > ndon, E.C. 4 

(CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
Ss advice talned fron 

fs PYRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

T UTORS Tae eeneaiee Agee ;' 
who ‘ many rs’ experi and 
infortnation f hools, \ tional tr i 
+ 7 ‘ ull forms i nm l und i 

| A R E E R dS. Writ t wo0kKlets “* ON THE CHOL oO} 4 

J SCHOOL" and * ON THECHOLCE OF ACAREER 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, *Phoucs—Maylair 1003 and Luvd, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


EARN to write ARTICLES and STORIES; earn while 
U 7 Postal Course—How to Write, What to Write Abo 
rt Guidance. Prospectus free—REGENT INSTITUTE 


Wisre to sel. 
oria St., 8.W. 1. 


(Dept. 85B), 13 Vie 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary 
- Good short stories poquined, 
Seria’s from about gy words, Where cr! 
= Authors’ 8. typed. * RONALD reed 
Doctors’ Commons, ater E.C. 4. 


YPEWRITING and Dupliecting of every description carefully 
and poomptiy executed. MS 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 8d. per 1,000 





i Eo: No reading fee 
2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
se a small foo bs 

trider Street, 














words ; translat translations undertaken. .—Mise - McFarlane, i1 Palmeira Av., eatcliff, 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 


t-class throughout. Aug. 5th, Tyrol and Salzkammergut, 3 weeks, 
59 we, «t. Srd, North Italy—lIts Art Cities and Hill Towns, 3 weeks, 79 gns. 
—Miss BISHOP, ¥.R. G.8., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E.'1 


HOTELS, HYDROS, é&o. 
eo LADY, colonel’s daughter, returning to Tours end 


July, would chaperone visitors or take them as boarders. 20 franes a or 
Interview. References.—Box 1120, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, W.C. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND’ GLAZING. 


wat superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. 

“ PLASTINE” rsedes Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs | extra. 7 Ib. ‘tins, 42. 3d. 

each, post free.—Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
tersea. Agents throughout the country. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
F /_ oe epthems, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside-—-wh 0 receive PRIVA’ TE “PATIENTS (Mental, SN SOTA 
Tov: ids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Sutera 8t., W.1. 


PYORRHEA—A GUARANTEED CURE. Do not have 

your teeth extracted. Write to this Clinic first. An origina! and 

booklet, entitled “ Pyorrhaa ayy and Similar Diseases” 

} wer my edition, 24 pages), —— at 1s., sent t free to any sufferer upon 

a of 6d. stamps.—Address the SECRETARY, ASEPLENE, LIMITED, 
lord Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Rew 2 INNS.— Ask for eg on reg List (gratis) 
and Hotels managed by the Peo Refreehment Hous: 
n, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend th cent.) or 6 per cent, 

= Stock. —P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 nt Street, W.1. 


or BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equa .to new. Write for descriptive 

rice tit or send garments for free estimate——LONDON — co. 
Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone; Dalston 1 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own on 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
Loudon, >. Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


Ain RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
p to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Shaw, 15s. on 

a. ee eet on Pi ud, Cash or offer by return. If offer not —— + Parcel 
other) a. pos B prices paid for Hy Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 


jon guaranteed b: jable 
NN & CO., 694 Market Street, = tee r. Estd. 1850. 


qu is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
effects No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to — 


minate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals.—is. 6d., 28. 8d. 
per tin, post free, oem BOW ARTS, 471 Ceockeemoore Road, Shettictd. 











explanator 























If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C, 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholderg 





No Commission ' 





TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


who will give - - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles of coast, 
Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, “and the deficit oa 
the year’s working was {110,000. 

During the first six months of this vear it has received 


249,096 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
It still urgently needs 750,904 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


will you be ** QNE IN A MILLION ”? 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY 


and remember the Life-Boais in your Will. 


THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
LORD HARROWBY, Hop, Treas. GEORGE F. SHER, M.A., Sec, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


3/= 


” 


5/= 








If so, please 


A GARDEN FETE IN AID OF THE LIFE-BOATS 


will be held at 


KENWOOD, HAMPSTEAD 


(by kind permission of the EARL OF MANSFIELD), 


on 
SATURDAY, 15th JULY, 1922.—2.30 to 9.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION, 2s. 4d. After 6 p.m., 1s. 3d. (including tax). 


_ 


THE CHURCH IN “WALES. 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, Marco 3isr, 1920), 








In response to the Appeal which has been made for 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 


a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made, 


Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, Londoa, 
8.W.1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 











(ONQUISTAD 


PORT 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


54/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MAT Sy GLOAG & SON, 











(Ona 














1 SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


QUISTAD 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


Safes and Strong Rooms providing 
absolute SECURITY for Valuables 


PROSPECTUS FREE 
INSPECTION INVITED 





Apply Managing Director: 
Safe Deposit, 61-62 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 





7 Per dozen. 
HAU ST. EMILION, Superior 

CLARET. {inner Claret, 1917... ‘i Pr" 24/- 
GRAVES. — areata caimmarsaiaaarss 24/- 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1016, Great bargain.. BO/@ 
AROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.,. 
BURGUNDY. {5 i 48)- 


A very superior growth .. oo 
HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. «. BO)" 


BERNCASTLER, Tight, attractive ™ 
MOSELLE. {Great bargain . 39/ 


EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN x 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1915. Highest ion * 38/ 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 70O/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvée ., 84/= 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 49)- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/= 


COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH - -150/- 
GRAND FINE CH AMPAGNE 
COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old ; : 360)- 


iny. aluable i in case of illness 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, smail ns 1 44/- 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {+1 ;oUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age © 50/- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assoriment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
435 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C, 2, 


Please cuote “ S.” 





























By Appointment, 

HE Golden Wine of 
England” is the title | 
of a little book intro- 

ducing Bulmer’s Pomagne Cider 
de luxe and other Ciders. It is 
delightfully informative and re- 
freshing on the subject of bever- | 
ages generally, and will be sent 
free to any Spectator reader. | 

| 


Write to 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD, 
































United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 


One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED - TEN MILLIONS 


At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31st December, 1920, all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing at 


that date. 
UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY. FAVOURABLE MORTALITY. 
LOW WORKING EXPENSES. 


HIGH INTEREST YIELD. 


The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the 
sources of future profit and renders the Institution’s Policies a3 
attractive to present and prospective Members of this great 
Mutual Office as they were in pre-war days, when its Bonuses were 
among the highe est paid by British Offices. Write for New 
Prospectus to ‘the Se cretaty 


HEAD OFFICE : 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 




















wut 


Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Illness 


Marcus Aurelius wrote his immortal 
meditations some 1800 years ago. 
Yet he might have written them this 
very day as maxims in favour of 
wise Insurance. 


He says ‘From Maximus I learned 
self-government, and not to be led 
aside by anything; and cheerfulness 
in all circumstances, as well as in 
illness.” 
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‘*Cheerfulness in illness” is all very 
well if one be protected against un- 
expected disarrangements, increased 
expenses, and loss of income. 


Marcus Aurelius, as a Reman Em- 
peror, was well provided for in case 
of emergency. 


How is it with you who read this? 


In cases of accident or sickness or 
various diseases, the Motor Union 
Insurance Co. Ltd. stands ready to 
protect you, and to provide for you 
and yours. The Policy is called 
‘The Last Word in Accident and 
Disease Insurance.” The premiums 
are most reasonable, the conditions 
simple, the protection ample. 


This is only one of the complete and 
universal series of Policies issued by 
the Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 


**M.U.1.”—Motor Union Insurance 
—M EANS U NIVERSAL 1 NSUR- 
ANCE, 


A prospectus clearly describing any 
form of Insurance you may be con- 
sidering would be gladly sent you on 
request. A postcard will do. 








MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


EDMOND WARRE. By H. FE. Luxmore. 

THE CONFERENCE OF PARIS. By H. W. C. Davts. 

THE WORK OF WALTER DE LA MARE. By Jchn Freeman. 

CITIES OF TRANSCAUCASIA. By H. C. Luke. 

EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE. By S. L. Bensusart. 

M. MARCEL PROUST: A NEW SENSIBILITY. By J. “Middleton Murry. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE AND FAR LAST QUESTIONS. By 
the Right Hon. Sir John N. Jordan, G.C.1.E. 

BRITISH STUDENTS AT PADUA. By Horatio Brown, 

THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA. By Sir Valentine Chirol. 

MEXICO AND WORLD RECONSTRUCTION. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 

AUSTRALIA INFELIX: THE PROBLEM OF THE NORTHERN TERRI- 
TORY. By F, A. W. Gisborue, 

IRELAND. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of SCIENTIFIC 





THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS, 
Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
No. 65. JULY, 1922. 6s. net. 
RECENT ADV ANCES IN SCIENCE: Mature MATICS ; METEOR- 

OLOGY Paysics; PHYSICA, CHEMISTRY ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY . BIOCHEMISTRY ; Gronocy ; MINERALOGY . 
30TANY ; PLANT PUYSIOLOGY; ANTHROPOLOGY; MEDI- 
CINE. 


‘THE GENERAL BEHAVIOUR OF OPTICALLY ACTIVE 

Prof. T. S. Patterson. DIFFUSION IN 
DEFORMED GELS. By Emil Hatschek, F.Inst.P. ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Acoustics. By G. <A. Sutherland. THE 
TAFE HISTORY OF THE COMMON OR FRESHWATER EEL. By 
C. Tate Regan, F.R.S. IwNnarR PERIODICITY IN LIVING 
ORGANISMS. By H. Munro Fox. 

POPULAR SCIENCE: CoLtorps; 
Lire. By §S. C. Bradtord, D.Se. 

NOTES. 

CORRESPONDENCE ; ESSAYS; 
REVIEWS of 21 BOOKS, &c. 


ARTICLES: 
CompounDs. By 


oR, THE MATERIAL OF 


ESSAY - REVIEWS ; 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 

















———————— 
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THE “SPECTATOR. 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 

Pago es -- £16 16 ©| Quarter-Page(4-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half. -Page (Column) 8 8 O| PerInch .. - O15 0 
ComMPANIEs. 

Outside Page -- £23 2 O| Inside Pags e- £18 18 0 
Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 

Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Page, 5}in. 

6}§ in... -. £1818 0 by 34% in. -. £414 6 
Halt-Page, 11 in. Eighth-Page, 23 in. 

by 3a in. se 99 0 by 3% in. ee 27 6 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls. 4d. @ line for every additional line. 


“NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
£1 PER INCH 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING 
CATIONS,” 


TreRMs: net, 





13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA. 
By G. ARNOLD WOOD, M.A., Professor of History in 
the University of Syduey, With 69 Maps and Illustra. 
tious. Svo. 25s. net. 








RUDVYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net 4 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
each, 


22 vols. 7s. 


26 vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net 





The Sadhu is lecturing at the Keswick Convention, July 15-23. 


THE SADHU. A Study in Mysticism 
and Fractical Religion. 
By B. H. STREETER, M.A., and A. J. APPASAMY, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Impression. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES AND HOW 
TO TEACH THEM. 
By the Rev. E. BASIL, REDLICH, 
Religious Education in the Diocese of 
Volume IL—To the Election of the First King. 
6s. net. 
The Times.—‘ Sunday-school teachers, as well as those who 
have to give divinity lessons during the week, will learn much 
from this thoughtful work.” 


B.D., Director of 
Peterborough. 
Crown 8vo. 





MACMILLAN & co. LTv., LONDON, W.C. 2, 








If you are interested in the study of 


FRENCH. GERMAN. ITALIAN. SPANISH. 
DUTCH. DANISH. SWEDISH. RUSSIAN. 


literal and interlinear (post free) 
eh a books cider, 


Send 9d. for a “ TWINLINE” TALE, 
Specify which language is required. Price Sd. if ordered throu, 


Prospectus post free on receipt of a postcar 
THE HOLERTH PRESS, 
46, FLEET 


STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





SCIENTIFIC BCOKS & SERIALS, 


HELDON & WESLEY, Lid., have thelargest stock in the country of 
books iu all Departinents of Science sod Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sects, runs, and singie volumes or uumbers, 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects. twopence eaciu, post tree. 
2,3 & 4 ARTHUR ST.,NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Gerrard i412, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o. 
“Everybody should read this book.”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”— Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post fres from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 

















The Great Liberal Progressive Paper 


DAILY NEWS 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


ARGONAUTS OF THE 
WESTERN PACIFIC: 


— ~ . 
An Account of Native Enterprise and Adven- 
ture in the Archipelagos of Melanesian New 
Guinea. 
By B. MALINOWSKI, D.Sc. (Lond.). With a long Preface 
by Sir JAMES G. FR: AZER, iy R.S., Author of “* The Golden 
Bough.” Five Maps and 6 Illustrations on art paper. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
This important narrative of the Robert Mond Expedition to New Guinea, 
1914-1918, is now ready, and is available at the principal booksellers and libraries. 
Sir JAMES FRAZER, in his interesting Preface, says: “ 1 can hardly think that 
any words of mine will add to the value of this remarkable record which Dr 
Malinowski has given us in this volume. He has done his work under the best 
conditions and in the manner calculated to secure the best possible results. Both 
by theoretical training and by practical experience he was well equipped for the 











task w hich he unde ook. In the Trobriand Islands Dr Malinowski lived as a 
native among the natives, watching them daily at work and at play, conversing 
with the: m in their own tongue, and deriving all his information from the surest 
sources. . It is characteristic of his method that he takes full account 





. comple xity of human nature. He sees man, so to say, in the round and 
remembers that man is a creation of emotion at least as 


ort 
also in the flat. Ue 


much as of reason, and he is constantly at pains to discover the emotional as 
well as the rational basis of human action. . . . The immense Influence 
vielded by magic over the whole life and thought of the Trobriand Islanders 
i perk the feature of the book which makes the most abiding impression on 





soind ef the coadet: 


PETRONIUS, LEADER OF FASHION: a Novel 
of the Age of Nero. Translation of the famous Satyricon, 
with Introduction (40 pp.) and Annotations (138 pp.), by 
J. M. MITCHELL. 8s. 6d. net. 


“The Satyricon is a kind of forerunner of the picaresque novel. 
the wanderinus oi three vagabond s¢ holars of the Roman Empire, 


It tells of 
and is at 


once a tale of adventure and shipwreck, a satire on the vices and follies of the 
regime, a precious glimpse into the soc ial life of the time, and a pot-pourri of 
legend, verse, and “criti ‘iam.”"’—Times Literary Supplement. 


and the rendering 
raciness 


“ Mr. Mitcheli’s choice of diction and idiom is well inspired, 
f the ieast of Trimalchio, the immortal parvenu, reads with all the 
and momentum which the subject requires.’’—Observer. 
Three books on the latest scientific researches and results, written 
by Experts for the General Reader. 





(i) WITHIN ‘tHt ATOM: a Popular View of 
Electrons and Quanta. By JOHN MILLS. With Glossary 
and 31 Iilns. 6s. net. 

(2) PHILOSOPHY AND THE NEW PHYSICS : 


an Essay on the Relativity Theory and the Theory of 
Quanta. By LOUIS ROUGIER. Trans. by Dr M. 


MASIUS, M.A. 6s. net. 

(3) } As: LESSONS IN EINSTEIN. By Dr E. E. 
SLOSSON, With an article by EINSTEIN himself. 
iliustreted. 2nd edition. 5s. net. By far the simplest 
exposition of the theory, with practical illustrations. 

THE REAL SOL \MeRICA. By C. DOM- 
VILLE-FYFE. A vivid description of life in the land of 
the Broad Horizon. With 55 Hlustrations and 4 Maps. 
Demy Svo. About 10s. 6d. net. [Next week. 


Sutcrnational Library of Psychology, 
Pbilosopby, and Scientific Method 

ro volumes of this important Series, under the 
dit, ship of Mr C. K. OGDEN, M.A., of Magdalene 
now ready (8vo). 
paration by 


igi 


Ger ner t 
College, ¢ 
Other works are in pre 


lambridge, are 


Prof E. D. BROAD; 


Mr SARGENT FLORENCE; Dr C. G. JUNG; Prof. RIG- 
NANO; De W. H. RIVERS; Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL; 
Mr i. A. RICHARDS; Mr WHATELY SMITH; Prof. 


VAIHINGER; Mr JAMES WOOD and others. 


(1) PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By G. E. 


MOORE, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews), Author of 
Principia Ethica, Editor of Mind ; pp. 352. 15s. net. 
(i) Refut 2 t of Idealism ; (ii) Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception : 





Pragmatism ; (iv) Hume's Philosophy ; (v) Status of Sense- 
( ception of Reality ; (vii) Some Judgments of Perception ; (viii) 
ptio m ¢ fIr trinsic Value ; (ix) External and Internal Relations ; (2) Nature 


a Pe wal Philosophy. 
(2) THE MISUSE OF MIND: a Study of BERG- 
By KARIN STEPHEN, 


SON’S Attack on Intellectualism. 
formerly Fellow of Newnham Coll., Camb. Preface by 
net. 


HENRI BERGSON ; pp. 112. _ 6s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PHRASES : 
PHRASEOLOGICAL ALLUstIons, CATCHWORDS, STEREOTYPED 
Moprs or Spercu, MeraryoricaL Ciicuts, War Worps, 
NICKNAMES, DERIVATIVES FROM PERSONAL NAmes, Cor- 
RUPTED Worps, &c. With Explanations, Etymologies, 
and thousands of ae References to Sources. By A. M. 
HYAMSON. Large 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ The tascination of the book is perfectly endless.” —Sketch, 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Dr H. H. 
GODDARD, Director Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. 
3s. 6d. net. The Psycho-pathic Child ; Physical Condition 
of Delinquents ; Eradication of Delinquency ; Congenital 
Syphilis ; The Schools’ Opportunity, etc. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE SONS, LTD. 
KEGAN PAUL and CO., LTD, 

















PHILIP GUEDALLA 


THE SECOND 
EMPIRE 


An Historical Biography of Napoleon III. 

By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 

Pp. viii. ~- 452. Photogravure Front. 
FIRST REVIEWS: 

Times.—** The Second Empire’ may read as easily and enter 


tainingly as if it had been thrown off in hours of idleness, but a fat 
bibliography 1s there at the end to show that the notion is false.’ 





l6s. net. 


Daily News,—** Mr. Guedalla’s history of the Second Empire is one 
to which must of necessity be attached the word ‘brilliant... . 
He writes of Napoleon III. with complete understanding. Wit is the 


perfect medium for the story of a life that touched misfortune without 
being tragic, and success without being superb. . . . Mr. Gue lalla 
makes the complicated politics of the day absorbingly interesting. 
Without lesing his lightness of touch, he does not miss the dramatic 
and moving moments of his narrative.” 


GOING ABROAD? 


FREQUENTED 
WAYS 


A General Survey of the Land Forms, Climates and 
Vegetation of Western Europe, considered in their 
relation to the Life of Man, including a detailed study 
of some Typical Regions, 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN (Illustrations and Maps. 
15s. net) is the book to take with you. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 12s. net. 
The Times.—** One of the best literary critics of our time.’’ 
Observer.— ‘We have no book of Mr. Santayana’s which has given 
us such pleasure. 


MORE TRIVIA 
By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 6s. net. 
New Statesman.—“ Sips at a cup of exquisite tea.” 
Spectator.—* A collection of the most perfect prose vers de socictd 
that can be imagined.” 


_ Sa 
AFTER THE WAR 
A Diary by COLONEL REPINGTON. 2ls. net. 
Star.—‘* Full of interest and instruction. 4 succession of 
brilliant studies on the spot. . Able, honest and fearless 
Colonel Repington shows an ardent good will towards 
the ideals of the peace- makers, is one of the most 
refreshing characteristics of a very excellent book,’ 


100 SPANISH FOLK SONGS 
Translated by 8S. De MADARIAGA. 3s. 6d. 
Aberdeen Free Press.—** A treasure which all bo 


THE ALL-ELECTRIC AGE 














net. 


. Senha: 
»k lovers will prize. 


By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, B.Se. With  Illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book about electricity and its domestic and 


industrial application. 
FICTION 
By the author of “ Queed.” 


SAINT TERESA 




















A Novel by HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON. 8s. 6d. net. 
Times Literary Supplement ‘*Saint Teresa’ is the story of how 

that hatred changes to love, and it is a remarkably fin ‘bo : It is 
a long novel, but the dramatic interest is never side-tracked,. . . . 
It is also intensely exciting.” 

For lovers of Melville’s “Moby Dick.” 
~ ry ’ 

SHE BLOWS! 
AND SPARM AT THAT! By W. J. HOPKINS. 
Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

Manchester Guardian.—“ There is plenty of incident To 
many readers the book will prove far more fascinating than the 
ordinary sea story. This, i we are convinced, is the real 
re t is a long book; * the writ of it was obviously 
a labour of love; and it was well worth writi ng - 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
LONDON ° BOMBAY * SYDNEY 
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TITANIA’S PALACE 


Visitors to the WOMAN’S EXHIBITION at OLYMPIA who pause in admiration before the 
wonderful little modei palace designed by Sir Nevile Wilkinson as a fitting dwelling for the Queen 
of the Fairies, and want to know more about it, will find a key to its treasures and an 


explanation of its purpose in the following three Fairy Books for Children, also the work of 
Sir Nevile Wilkinson. 


YVETTE IN ITALY AND TITANIA’S PALACE 


With 24 illustrations in colour and collotype. Price ros. 6d. net. 


“The book is all very amusing and wise and fantastic and delightful.’’-—Times, 


GREY FAIRY AND _ TITANIA’S PALACE 


With 25 illustrations in colour and collotype. Price ros. 6d. net. 


YVETTE IN VENICE AND TITANIA’S PALACE 


(In preparation.) 


Of all Booksellers. 
Published by HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press. 





CHARLES WHITTINGHAM ®& GRIGGS (Printers), Ltd. 
(Heretofore ““ THE CHISWICK PRESS” and “ W. GRIGGS & SONS, LTD.”) 


TELEPHONE : HOLBORN 98 
LETTERPRESS WORKS 
THE CHISWICK PRESS, 
20 and 2: Tooks Court 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 4 
COLLOTYPE, OFFSET & 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORKS 
Ilauover St, Peckham, S.E. 15 


CHISWICK PRESS 
20 & 21 Tooks Court 
Chancery Lane 
London, E.C. 4 





FINE ART PRINTERS BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M, THE KING, 


MR. CHARLES T. JACOBI having resigned from the Company (after over 50 years’ honourable 
service in The Chiswick Press), MR. F. ak NEWBERY (who has acted as General Manager for the past 
two years) assumes full control. 


The Chiswick Press (founded 1789) has been no less noted for the excellence of its letterpress print- 
ing than have been Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd., of Peckham (founded 1856), for the quality of their 
colour-printing. 


Having often co-operated in the past, the amalgamated Company is now able to complete Books 
in their entirety, or to execute by all modern processes separate reproductions of Works of Art. Each 
business retains its unique staff, and the tradition for work of the highest quality thus remains the tra- 
dition of the Company. Since the amalgamation in 1919, however, the Company has aimed at bringing 
this tradition within the means of a larger public by producing at the lowest prices compatible with 
the maintenance of high standards, 


Estimates, specimens and expert advice will be given free. All inquiries should in 
the first place be addressed to the General Manager at The Chiswick Press, 
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